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ABBREVIATIONS 

CAP Common  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community. 

EEC European  Economic  Community.  (Mem- 
bers: Belgium,  Luxembourg,  France,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  Netherlands.  Associate 
members:  Greece,  Turkey.) 

EFTA European  Free  Trade  Association.  (Mem- 
bers: United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Portugal. 
Associate  member:  Finland.) 

GAP Gross  Agricultural  Product. 

GATT General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

GDP      Gross  Domestic  Product. 

GNP Gross  National  Product. 

OECD Organization  for   Economic   Co-operation 

and  Development.  (Members:  The  West 
European  countries  excluding  Finland; 
and  Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  Japan,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.) 

TIME  REFERENCES 

Statistics  refer  to  a  calendar  year  unless  otherwise  indicated.  When 
split  year  (July  1  to  June  30)  data  are  used,  they  are  identified  with  a 
diagonal  stroke  such  as  1964/65.  Hyphens,  such  as  1959-61,  indicate 
averages  for  several  years. 
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THE  WESTERN  EUROPE 

AORICULTURAL 


SITUATION 


SUMMARY 


Western  Europe's  economic  expan- 
sion continued  in  1965  but  the  rate  of 
growth  dropped  substantially  below  the 
previous  year.  Economic  growth  rates  in 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  fell  by 
about  one-half.  The  combined  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  the  EEC  in  1965  was 
less  than  4  percent  compared  with  5.5 
percent  in  1964.  1/  Wages  continued  to 
rise  and  labor  shortages  showed  no  signs 
of  easing  in  most  of  the  West  European 
countries.  Cost-of-living  indexes  contin- 
ued to  rise. 

The  EEC  Council  of  Ministers,  in 
its  June  28-30  meeting,  was  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  how  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  should  be  financed 
during  the  remaining  transition  period. 
After  the  June  meeting,  France  boycotted 
subsequent  Council  meetings  until  the 
January  17-18,  1966,  meeting  held  in 
Luxembourg.  It  is  uncertain  when  the 
EEC  will  be  able  to  restore  activities  to 
a  more  normal  level. 

On  January  1,  1966,  EFTA  tariffs 
on  industrial  goods  were  reduced  to  20 
percent  of  the  level  prevailing  in  1960. 
EFTA  continues  its  interest  in  closer  co- 
operation with  the  EEC.  EFTA  exports 
to  the  EEC  began  to  show  a  slower 
rate  of  growth  in  1964  which  continued 
in  1965. 

The  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  a  number  of  other  countries 
submitted  agricultural  offers  on  schedule 
(September  16,  1965)  in  the  trade  dis- 
cussions under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  EEC  officials 
expressed     hope     of    tabling    agricultural 


offers  at  a  later  date.  Major  grain  im- 
porting and  exporting  nations  also  carried 
out  discussions  on  a  world  cereals  agree- 
ment under  GATT  auspices. 

Agricultural  production  in  Western 
Europe  in  1965  increased  slightly  over  the 
previous  year  to  a  record  level.  2/  The 
generally  wet  and  cool  summer  and  fall 
throughout  most  of  the  North  European 
countries  in  1965  provided  good  growing 
weather  but  resulted  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  poor  quality  grain.  Wheat  out- 
put in  Western  Europe  reached  a  new 
record,  estimated  at  45  million  metric 
tons,  but  quality  was  below  normal.  Total 
feedgrain  output  remained  at  about  the  1964 
level,  the  rise  in  barley  being  offset  by 
a  drop  in  oats.  Production  of  olive  oil  in- 
creased over  the  1964  level  but  remained 
much  below  output  in  1963,  Cotton  pro- 
duction was  slightly  higher  than  the  1964 
crop.  The  output  of  potatoes  declined  fur- 
ther in  1965  while  sugar  beet  production 
fell  about  8  percent  below  the  large  1964 
crop. 

The  beef  and  veal  shortage  continued 
in  Western  Europe  in  1965  and  production 
dropped  slightly  under  the  pre\i.ous  year. 
Pork  production,  however,  reached  a 
record  high  in  1965  and  helped  to  dampen 
beef  and  veal  price  increases.  Milk  pro- 
duction increased  from  1964  aided  in  part 
by  better  pastures  than  were  available  a 
year  earlier. 


1/  See  table  1  for  economic  and  demographic  data. 

2/  For  statistics  on  the  production  of  crops  and  livestock, 
see  tables  2  and  3. 
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In  1964,  Western  Europe's  total 
agricultural  imports  were  $20,7  billion 
while  agricultural  exports  reached  $8.1 
billion.  3^/  This  reflects  increases  of 
6.6  and  7.2  percent,  respectively,  over 
1963  levels.  U.S.  farm  exports  to  Western 
Europe  in  1964  were  14  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier--$2,297  million  compared 
with  $2,014  million.  The  major  U.S.  ex- 
ports were  feedgrains  ($493  million),  oil- 
seeds ($306  million),  tobacco  ($293  mil- 
lion) and     cotton  ($261  million). 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Western 
Europe  in  1964/65  were  about  equal  to  the 
previous  year,  totaling  $2,3  billion.  Com- 
modities showing  increased  shipments  a- 
bove  the  1963/64  level  included  feedgrains, 
soybeans  and  products,  and  variety  meats, 
while  declines  were  experienced  for  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  economies  of  West  European 
countries  continued  to  expand  during  1965, 
but  a  leveling  off  of  the  economic  "boom" 
became  apparent  in  anumber  of  countries. 
The  overall  "real"  growth  in  Gross  Do- 
mestic Product  (GDP)  in  European  count- 
tries  belonging  to  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
(OECD)  was  estimated  to  be  3,5  percent 
in  1965  compared  with  5.6  percent  in 
1964.  Growth  rates  in  most  West  Euro- 
pean countries  in  1965  declined  from  the 
previous  year  and  in  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  about  half  those 
of  1964.  OECD  estimates  show  that  the 
combined  growth  rate  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC)  in  1965  was 
about  3,4  percent  compared  to  5.5  percent 
in  1964  and  4  percent  in  1963,  However, 
the  OECD  combined  industrial  production 
index  for  Western  Europe  was  126  in  the 
year  ending  in  September  1965  compared 
with  121  for  the  preceding  12- month 
period  (1960=100), 

Inflation  continued  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  most  of  Western  Europe.  By  the 
end  of  September  1965,  the  national  cost- 
of-living  indexes  were  from  2  to  10  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  larg- 
est increases  were  in  Spain  and  Denmark 
where  the  cost-of-living  indexes  increased 
more  than  8  percent.  Sweden  and  Austria 
reported  increases  of  more  than  5  percent. 


France  was  the  only  country  where  the 
cost-of-living  index  increased  less  than 
3  percent. 

Wages  also  continued  to  rise,  and 
for  those  West  European  countries  for 
which  OECD  data  are  available,  the  wage 
indexes  rose  considerably  faster  than  the 
cost-of-living  indexes.  For  example,  by 
September  1965,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier,  wage  indexes  rose  by  more  than  5 
percent  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,Swe- 
den,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland  with 
an  increase  of  2.6  percent  was  the  only 
country  reporting  wage  increases  of  less 
than  5  percent. 

Domestic  demand  in  Western  Europe 
rose  rapidly  in  1965,  as  indicated  by  re- 
tail sales.  OECD  data  on  7  West  European 
countries  show  that,  for  the  12  months 
ending  September  1965,  all  7  had  retail 
sales  at  least  5  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious 12  month  period.  During  this  period 
retail  sales  rose  10  percent  in  West 
Germany  and  9  percent  in  France. 

Foreign  demand  for  West  European 
products  also  continued  strong  during  the 
year  ending  September  1965,  Exports  of 
the  OECD  countries  of  Europe  were  up 
11  percent.  Exports  of  the  EEC  countries 
and  the  EFTA  countries  were  up  12  per- 
cent and  11  percent,  respectively.  Exports 
from  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  in- 
creased one-eighth  or  more,  but  exports 
from  Ireland  and  Spain  declined.  Imports 
by  European  countries  rose  less  than  ex- 
ports during  the  same  period,  increasing 
8  percent  for  OECD- European  countries, 
and  7  percent  for  both  EEC  and  EFTA 
countries. 

Western  Europe  has  had  a  substantial 
deficit  in  its  merchandise  trade  balance 
for  more  than  5  years.  However,  overall 
international  payments  have  been  favor- 
able and  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1965,  total  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  had  increased  2,4  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  However,  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  holdings  in  Spain,  Denmark, 
West  Germany,  Greece  and  Ireland  in 
October   1965  were  below  the  levels  of  a 


3/  For  statistics  on  trade,  see  tables  4,  5,  and  6. 
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year  earlier.  West  Germany  experienced  a 
significant  decline  in  its  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  position  as  imports  increased 
more  rapidly  than  exports,  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  both  had  partic- 
ularly difficult  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems in  1964,  made  substantial  improve- 
ment in  their   reserve  positions  in  1965. 

AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 

Agricultural  production  in  Western 
Europe  in  1965  increased  slightly  above 
the  previous  year  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing indexes  (revised  series)  computed 
by  the  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA 
using  regional  commodity  production 
totals  and  regional  price  weights  (1957- 
59=100): 

1964 

pre-     19  6. T 
1960   1961  1962   1963  lim.      est. 

Total 
produc- 
tion 108     107    112    116      115      117 

Per  capita 
produc- 
tion 106     104    108    111      109      110 

High  levels  of  production  generally 
reflected  advancing  technology,  good 
growing  weather,  and  favorable  agricul- 
tural policies.  However,  certain  crops 
were  adversely  affected  by  weather,  both 
in  quality  and  volume.  Grain  output  and 
quality  was  lowered  in  most  West  European 
countries  due  to  excessive  rain,  which 
caused  severe  lodging  and  sprouting. 

Wheat  production  in  1965  was  esti- 
mated at  45  million  tons,  a  new  record 
high  and  almost  4  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  area  planted  in 
wheat  increased  only  slightly.  Record 
production  in  Italy,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  compensated  for  declines  in  most 
of  the  remaining  West  European  countries. 
In  Greece,  wheat  production  declined 
moderately  from  its  record  high  in  1964, 
but  surpluses  continued  to  mount.  France, 
which  accounts  for  one-third  of  the  wheat 
produced  in  Western  Europe,  had  a  wheat 
export  availability  estimated  at  over  4 
million  metric  tons.  A  wet  harvesting 
period  resulted  in  poor  quality  wheat  in 
many  areas  of  Western  Europe. 


The  production  of  rye  continued  a 
downtrend,  due  mainly  to  a  22  percent 
decline  in  West  Germany's  output  in 
1965.  This  country  produces  about  half 
the  total  for  Western  Europe.  Acreage 
devoted  to  rye  remained  about  the  same 
as  in  1964. 

Barley  output  attained  another  re- 
cord in  1965,  reaching  29  million  tons, 
slightly  above  the  record  in  1964.  The 
major  barley-producing  countries  are  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  which  to- 
gether contributed  over  half  of  total  West 
European  output  in  1965.  Both  these  coun- 
tries showed  increases  while  Germany, 
the  fourth -ranking  producing  country,  had 
a  decline  in  excess  of  500,000  tons.  Barley 
production  in  Greece  increased  by  half 
from  the  1964  level,  as  producers  re- 
sponded to  increased  incentives. 

Corn  for  grain  is  produced  in  only  a 
few  countries  of  Western  Europe,  mainly 
Italy  and  France.  Total  corn  production 
was  over  9  million  tons  in  1965,  increasing 
around  11  percent  from  the  low  level  of 
1964.  France's  production  increased  by 
1.3  million  tons  to  3,4  million  tons  while 
Italy's  production  dropped  by  13  percent 
from  the  record  1964  crop. 

The  production  of  rice  declined  by  8 
percent  in  1965,  and  remained  below  the 
1950-54  average.  Rice  is  mainly  produced 
in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  partic- 
ularly Italy,  which  was  responsible  for 
over  two-fifths  of  the  total  West  European 
production  in  1965. 

The  production  of  potatoes  in  1965 
declined  by  almost  one-fifth  compared  with 
the  1950-54  average.  In  many  countries, 
late-crop  potatoes  are  an  important  live- 
stock feed  and  the  reduced  output  will 
increase  the  demand  for  substitute  feeds. 

Sugar  beet  production  has  increased 
substantially  in  the  last  decade.  However, 
production  of  sugar  beets  in  1965 
decreased  from  the  1964  level,  mainly 
due  to  lower  yields.  Only  3  countries  in 
Western  Europe  produce  cotton- -Greece, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  Yield  increases  con- 
tributed to  a  slight  increase  in  total 
output  in  1965  despite  a  3  percent  decline 
in  total  area  from  the  previous  year. 
Tobacco  production  in  1965  dropped  7 
percent  below  the  1964  level  but  remained 
above    the    1950-54    average.    Olive   pro- 
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duction  was  a  biennial  "high"  in  1965 
and  as  a  result  the  production  of  olive 
oil  in  1965/66  will  be  over  one  and  one- 
third  times  the  1964/65  level.  Nearly 
all  the  production  is  accounted  for  by 
4  southern  countries- -Greece,  Italy, 
Portugal  and  Spain. 

Fruit  production  declined  in  1965 
mainly  due  to  declines  in  deciduous  fruits, 
notably  apples  and  pears.  Adverse  weather 
was  responsible  for  these  dips.  The  1965 
wine  crop  was  relatively  large,  but  the 
quality  may  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  in 
the  previous  year. 

Red  meat  production  increased 
slightly  and  totaled  14,2  million  tons  in 
1965.  The  increase  over  1964  was  due 
entirely  to  increased  production  of  pork. 
Mutton  and  lamb  were  virtually  unchanged 
and  beef  and  veal  showed  a  slight  decline 
from  the  previous  year. 

The  production  of  pork  in  1965  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  record  in  1964  by 
more  than  450,000  tons  with  most  coun- 
tries reporting  advances.  The  major  pork- 
producing  countries  in  Western  Europe 
are  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Denmark.  Low  pork  prices  relative  to 
beef  prices,  and  ample  supplies  of  pork 
early  in  1965  encouraged  some  substitution 
of  pork  for  beef.  Later  in  1965  pork  prices 
rose  and  shortages  were  noticed,  partic- 
ularly in  France  and  the  South  European 
countries. 

Western  Europe's  total  beef  and  veal 
production  has  declined  in  recent  years. 
In  1965,  the  total  of  5.6  million  tons  pro- 
duced was  2  percent  below  1964  and  7 
percent  under  1963.  However,  herd  num- 
bers are  being  replenished  and  were  2 
to  3  percent  higher  in  1965  than  in  1964 
in  a  number  of  countries.  Production  de- 
creases occurred  at  a  time  when  rising 
income  was  stimulating  increased  demand 
for  beef  and  veal.  The  West  European 
beef  and  veal  shortage  was  also  aggravated 
by  a  tight  world  supply  situation.  Shortages 
are  expected  to  continue  for  some  time  into 
the  future. 

Poultry  meat  production  continued 
to  expand,  particularly  the  output  of  broil- 
ers. The  production  of  milk  was  higher 
than  in  1964  as  most  countries  expanded 
output. 


Outbreaks  of  hoof- and- mouth  dis- 
ease in  Western  Europe  were  reported  in 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  West  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy  during  the 
latter  part  of  1965.  Supplies  of  some  meats, 
particularly  pork,  may  be  affected.  How- 
ever, reports  indicate  that  the  disease  is 
sporadic,  and  far  short  of  epidemic  pro- 
portions. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Recent  Developments:  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  to  Western  Europe  con- 
tinued to  expand  in  1964,  reaching  $2.3 
billion.  Exports  were  14  percent  above  1963 
and  20  percent  above  the  1959-61  average. 
Commodities  showing  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  export  value  from  1963  to  1964 
included  cotton,  oilseeds,  feedgrains, 
vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils,  and 
hides  and  skins.  Farm  products  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  the  EEC  reached. 
$1.4  billion  in  1964,  up  about  21  percent 
from  1963.  U.S.  exports  to  the  EFTA 
coiontries  increased  about  11  percent, 
reaching  $720  million  during  the  same 
period. 

On  a  fiscal  year  basis,  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  to  Western  Europe  totaled 
$2.25  billion  in  1964/65,  up  only  slightly 
from  1963/64  ($2. 21  billion),  A  year  earlier 
the  increase  had  amounted  to  15  percent. 
The  reduced  rate  of  increase  in  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  during  1964/65  was 
due  in  large  partto  the  record  agricultural 
production  in  Western  Europe  in  1964. 
An  additional  factor  was  the  2 -month 
longshoremen's  strike  at  U.S.  East  Coast 
and  Gulf  ports.  U.S.  exports  of  feedgraina 
oilseeds,  and  fruits  and  preparations  to 
Western  Europe  increased  in  1964/65, 
but  declines  occurred  in  wheat,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  cotton. 

Agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC 
during  1964/65  totaled  $1.37  billion, 
compared  with  $1.33  billion  the  previous 
year.  Exports  of  both  variable  levy  and 
nonvariable  levy  commodities  increased 
during  this  period.  The  only  variable  levy 
commodity  showing  an  increase  was  feed- 
grains.  The  rise  in  U.S.  exports  of  non- 
variable  levy  commodities  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  sharp  increase  in  oilseed  cake  and 
meal.  Vegetable  oil  exports  also  rose 
sharply.  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  and  flour, 
pork,  poultry  meat,  rice,  and  cotton  to  the 
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EEC  declined  during  the  1964/65  period 
while  exports  of  tobacco  remained  about 
equal  to  the  previous  year's  level. 

Trade  in  agricultural  products  is 
increasing  in  Western  Europe.  Between 
1960  and  1964,  agricultural  exports,  in- 
cluding intra- European  trade,  rose  from 
over  $6.0  billion  to  $8.1  billion  while  agri- 
cultural imports  went  from  $17.0  billion 
to  $20,7  billion.  The  major  agricultural 
exports  of  the  West  European  countries 
continued  to  be  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  meat  and  meat  preparations.  A  very 
sharp  increase  (nearly  20  percent  above 
1963)  was  shown  in  the  export  of  cereal 
and  cereal  preparations.  Some  of  the  major 
agricultural  imports  by  West  European 
countries  in  1964  were  natural  fibers, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  cereal  and  cereal 
preparations,  and  meat  and  meat  prep- 
arations. 

Total  exports,  including  intra- 
European  trade,  increased  from  $50.2  bil- 
lion to  $69 . 3  billion  between  1960  and  1964-  - 
an  increase  of  38  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  total  imports  increased  from  $55,8 
billion  to  $80.5  billion,  an  increase  of  44 
percent.  In  the  same  period  agricultural 
exports  increased  35  percent  and  agri- 
cultural imports  22  percent. 

The  EEC  accounted  for  56  percent  of 
total  West  European  imports  in  1964,  while 
EFTA  countries  accounted  for  37  percent. 
Proportions  were  somewhat  different  for 
total  exports,  with  the  EEC  accounting 
for  61  percent  and  EFTA  for  34  percent. 
Of  West  Europe's  agricultural  imports  in 
1964,  over  54  percent  was  accounted  for 
by  the  EEC  with  West  Germany  and  France 
as  the  largest  importers.  The  comparable 
figure  for  agricultural  exports  was  59 
percent,  with  France  slightly  leading  the 
Netherlands  as  the  major  exporter.  For 
.the  EFTA,  agricultural  imports  accounted 
for  41  percent  and  agricultural  exports 
for  27  percent  of  total  West  European 
import-export  trade.  Agricultural  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  were  nearly  10 
:times  greater  than  those  of  any  other  EFTA 
country  but  U.K.  agricultural  exports  were 
much  less  than  Danish  exports, 

A  study  prepared  by  the  EEC  indi- 
cates that  internal  agricultural  trade  more 
than  doubled  between  1958  and  1964,  Trade 


with  nonmember  countries  increased  by 
less  than  40  percent  during  this  same 
period.  Although  more  than  78  percent  of 
total  agricultural  imports  in  1964  was  from 
monmember  countries,  the  proportion  was 
nearly  86  percent  in  1958. 

On  January  1,  1966,  tariffs  on  intra- 
EFTA  trade  of  industrial  goods  were 
reduced  to  20  percent  of  the  level  prevail- 
ing in  1960.  Trade  between  the  EFTA 
members  has  expanded  rapidly  since  the 
Stockholm  Convention  came  into  force  in 
1960.  Studies  completed  by  EFTA  point 
to  a  sharp  fall  in  the  rate  of  increase  of 
EFTA  exports  to  the  EEC.  EFTA  countries 
particularly  feeling  the  brunt  of  this 
decline  in  the  first  half  of  1965  were 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  an  acutal 
decrease  in  exports  occurred,  and 
Denmark,  which  particularly  felt  the 
effects  of  the  EEC's  agricultural  policies. 
EFTA  is  striving  for  closer  cooperation 
with  the  EEC. 

Outlook  for  1965/66:  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  to  Western  Europe  during 
the  1965/66  period  are  expected  to  show 
some  increase  over  1964/65. 

Western  Europe's  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour  are  expected  to  at  least  equal 
the  1964/65  level  despite  the  record  1965 
output.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  crop  was 
substantially  below  the  previous  year  due 
to  lodging  and  heavy  rains  during  harvest- 
ing time.  West  German  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour  should  reach  a  relatively  high 
level  due  to  a  substantial  decline  in 
domestic  production  as  well  as  reduced 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  production  ex- 
pansion in  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
and  increases  from  the  poor  1964  crop 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  will  act  to  dampen 
export    possibilities    to  Western   Europe. 

Western  Europe  is  expected  to  remain 
a  very  important  feedgrain  market  in 
1965/66.  Production  of  feedgrains,  how- 
ever, was  at  a  high  level  in  1965  and  some 
low  quality  wheat  may  move  into  feed 
use.  West  Germany,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Kingdom  should 
continue  as  the  major  feedgrain  markets 
in  Western  Europe  in  1965/66.  The  United 
Kingdom's  feedgrain  imports  may  decline 
somewhat,  however,  due  to  an  increase 
in  barley  output  in  1965. 
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U.S.  exports  of  rice  to  Western  Eu- 
rope may  show  some  increase  in  1965/66 
due  to  production  declines  in  Western 
Europe  in  1965  and  record  supplies  in  the 
United  States, 

Exports  of  oilseed  and  oilseed  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States  to  Western 
Europe  should  continue  to  increase  in 
1965/66.  Imports  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
cake  and  m.ral  from  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  expand  as  mo  re  protein 
feeds  are  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry. 
Western  Europe's  demand  for  imported 
butter  will  be  weak  as  a  number  of  coun- 
tries (in  particular.  West  Germany)  are 
faced  with  surplus  stocks.  U.S.  exports  of 
lard,  tallow  and  greases  to  Western  Eu- 
rope during  1965/66  are  not  expected  to 
show  any  increase  over  the  previous  year 
due  largely  to  reduced  hog  slaughter  in 
the  United  States  and  the  relatively  large 
hog  slaughter  in  Western  Europe. 

The  West  European  beef  market  will 
continue  to  be  attractive  in  1965 /6 6  despite 
some  seasonal  decline  in  price  in  the 
autumn  of  1965  and  some  expected  in- 
crease in  production  in  1966.  However, 
the  United  States  is  not  a  surplus  producer 
of  the  kind  of  beef  most  desired  by  Eu- 
ropeans and  faces  high  transportation 
costs.  The  demand  for  U.S.  variety  meats 
should  remain  strong  during  1965/66. 
A  large  part  of  U.S.  poultry  exports  to 
Western  Europe  have  gone  to  the  Common 
Market  where  production  has  risen  sharply 
due  to  the  effective  insulation  of  the  EEC 
market  from  outside  competition.  The 
United  States  has  implemented  a  poultry 
promotion  program  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
a  fair  share  of  Swiss  and  Austrian  poultry 
import  markets. 

U.S.  exports  of  citrus  to  Western  Eu- 
rope, particularly  processed  citrus  fruit 
juices  and  fresh  grapefruit,  and  lemons 
may  show  some  increase  in  1965/66.  This 
is  due  largely  to  increased  U.S.  supplies 
for  export  and  to  favorable  U.S.  prices. 
Reduced  West  European  supplies  of  de- 
ciduous fruit,  particularly  in  Italy- -the 
major  producing  country- -should  result 
in  increased  U.S.  exports  of  fresh  de- 
ciduous fruit  to  Western  Europe  in  1965/66. 
U.S.  exports  of  raisins  and  prunes  to 
Western  Europe  may  also  increase  due  to 
large  U.S.  supplies.  Exports  of  vegetables 


and  preparations  from  the  United  States 
to  Western  Europe  should  equal  or  slightly 
ex.ceed  the  1964/65  level. 

U.S.  tobacco  exports  to  Western  Eu- 
rope may  show  some  increase  in  1965/66 
due  to  reduced  output  of  Rhodesian  flue- 
cured  tobacco  as  well  as  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  the 
improved  quality  of  the  1965  U.S.  output. 
However,  world  tobacco  production  was  at 

a  record  high  level  in  1965  and  competition 
will  remain  keen. 

The  world  cotton  supply,  at  a  record 
level  in  1965/66,  may  result  in  a  decline 
in  U.S.  exports  to  Western  Europe  during 
this  period.  Expansion  in  the  output  and 
use  of  manmade  fibers  is  offering 
formidable  competition  to  cotton, 

COMMON  MARKET 
SITUATION 

The  December  1964  grain  price 
agreement  among  member  nations  of  the 
European  Economic  Community- -France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg- -was  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  favorable  base  for  significant 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  EEC's 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP)  in 
1965,  Agreement  on  a  common  grain  price 
(to  be  effective  by  July  1,  1967)  was 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  as  large  price 
divergencies  existed  among  member  na- 
tions, particularly  between  France  and 
West  Germany.  Grain  price  decisions 
were  expected  to  help  establish  a  basis 
for  negotiations  by  the  EEC  in  the  on- 
going GATT  (Kennedy  Round)  trade  nego- 
tiations. The  Council  of  Ministers  ap- 
proved a  schedule  of  policy  decisions  which 
would  provide:  (1)  In  February  1965  single 
prices  for  beef,  veal,  and  dairy  products; 
(2)  in  May  1965  new  fruit  and  vegetable 
regulations  and  regulations  on  financing 
the  CAP;  and  (3)  in  June  1965  a  common 
policy  for  sugar.  In  addition,  fats  and  oils 
and  tobacco  were  to  be  brought  under  the 
CAP  in  1965. 

Financing  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy~and  the  EEC  Crisis:  On  January  14, 
1962,  the  Council  of  Ministers  approved 
Regulation  No.  25  dealing  with  the  financ- 
ing of  the  CAP  and  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  European  Agricultural 
Guidance  and  Guarantee  Fund.  The  guid- 
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ance  section  of  the  Fund  was  to  provide 
funds  for  structural  improvements  in 
agriculture  while  the  guarantee  section 
was  to  aid  member  states  on  export 
subsidies  and  expenses  incurred  in  do- 
mestic market  intervention.  Regulation 
No.  25,  however,  only  covered  financing 
of  the  CAP  to  June  30,  1965. 

On  April  1,  1965,  the  EEC  Commis- 
sion submitted  proposals  to  the  Council 
of  Ministers  for  continued  financing  of  the 
CAP.  Part  of  the  proposal  was  that  be- 
tween July  1,  1965,  and  July  1,  1967, 
the  Fund  continue  to  increase  its  share 
of  the  common  agricultural  expenses,  as- 
suming two-thirds  of  the  cost  in  1965/66 
and  five-sixths  in  1966/67.  Also,  after 
July  1,  1967,  expenditures  for  the  guid- 
ance section- -previously  limited  to  one- 
third  the  amount  spent  under  the  guaran- 
tee section- -were  to  become  somewhat 
independent  of  the  guarantee  section. 
Three  additional  significant  proposals 
were  that  (1)  on  July  1,  1967,  the  Fund 
assume  all  the  expenses  of  a  fully  im- 
plemented CAP,  (2)  on  July  1,  1967,  all 
proceeds  from  the  agricultural  levies  and 
a  part  of  the  customs  duties  on  indus- 
trial products  would  flow  into  the  Com- 
munity treasury  and  be  used  to  finance 
all  Community  expenditures,  including 
the  CAP,  and  (3)  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
would  be  modified  to  permit  the  European 
Parliament  to  exercise  more  control  over 
financial  questions. 

The  EEC  Council  of  Ministers  were 
unable  to  reach  agreement  on  agricul- 
tural   financing    during    the    June    28-30, 

1965,  Council  session.  Since  that  time 
France  has  boycotted  most  Community 
meetings.  As  a  result,  the  EEC  is  currently 
without  a  financing  system  for  agriculture 
and  the  future  of  the  Common  Market  re- 
•mains  uncertain.  Behind  the  more  overt 
disagreement  on  agricultural  financing, 
however,  lies  the  political  issue  of  supra- 
nationality.  The  Treaty  of  Rome  pro- 
vision for  qualified  majority  voting  for 
important    matters    beginning  January   1, 

1966,  and  the  Commission's  own  resources 
(from  levy  receipts  and  some  duty  re- 
ceipts) are  important  parts  of  the  supra- 
nationality  issue. 

After  the  June  disagreement,  the 
EEC  Commission  in  a  memorandum  sug- 
gested revisions  to  the  April  1  proposals 
and  submitted  themto  the  naember  govern- 


ments. One  alternative  provided  in  the 
revisions  was  that  if  it  proved  necessary 
to  begin  a  Common  Market  for  agricul- 
ture on  January  1,  1970,  rather  than 
on  July  1,  1967,  agricultural  costs  paid 
by  the  Guidance  and  Guarantee  Fund 
would  increase  by  one-tenth  each  year 
(between  1965  and  1970)  with  member 
state  payments  declining  proportionately. 
The  revised  proposals  also  suggested 
that  member  state  contribution  to  the  Fund 
be  continued  until  1970  but  under  a  new 
scale  of  payments.  Member  state  contri- 
butions to  the  Fund  would  continue  to 
be  based  partially  on  a  scale  in  the  Rome 
Treaty  and  partially  on  the  volume  of 
net  agricultural  imports.  The  Council 
of  Ministers,  however,  was  unable  to 
act  on  the  Commission's  memorandum. 

Kennedy  Round  (GATT  trade  nego- 
tiations):  The  European  Economic  Com- 
munity did  not  make  agricultural  offers 
on  schedule  on  September  16,  1965,  as 
did  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  a  number  of  other  countries. 
The  Commission's  representative  ex- 
pressed in  Geneva  the  hope  of  doing  so 
at  a  later  date.  The  EEC,  however,  has 
continued  to  participate  in  GATT  dis- 
cussions on  a  world  cereals  agreement, 
which  began  in  June  1965  following  sub- 
mission of  grain  proposals  by  the  EEC, 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Japan.  Switzerland  also 
joined  the  discussion  at  a  later  date. 

Agricultural  Commodity  Regula- 
tions and  Directives:  Approximately  85 
percent  of  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts produced  in  the  EEC  now  fall 
under  the  CAP.  Rules  and  regulations 
for  a  Common  Agricultural  Policy  on 
cereals  (except  rice),  feedgrains,  pork, 
eggs,  poultry  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  wine  became  effective  as  far  back 
as  July  30,  1962,  Regulations  for  rice 
became  effective  on  September  1,  1964, 
and  for  milk  products  and  beef  and  veal 
on  November  1,  1964.  Major  product 
groups  not  yet  under  the  common  policy 
include  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fats  and  oils. 
The  Commission  has  not  yet  proposed 
regulations  for  fresh  milk,  which  was  ex- 
cluded under  the  November  1964  dairy 
regulations.  The  Commission  has  pro- 
posed to  the  Council  supplementary  re- 
gulations for  fruits  and  vegetables.  Com- 


mon  prices  are  yet  to  be  proposed  for 
all  major  product  sectors  except  wheat 
and  feedgrains,  which  were  decided  in 
December  1964, 

The  rice  regulations  resemble  those 
for  other  grains.  There  are  certain  dif- 
ferences, however,  because  rice  is  grown 
in  only  two  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries (France  and  Italy).  EEC  imports 
from  third  countries  are  subject  to  an 
import  levy  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  "threshold"  price  (minimum  entry 
price),  to  be  decided  each  year,  and 
the  adjusted  c.i.f.  (costs,  insurance, 
freight)  "import  price,"  which  is  deter- 
mined each  week.  During  the  transition 
period,  i.e.,  until  1970,  France  and  Italy 
will  each  set  their  own  threshold  prices 
while  the  nonproducing  countries  (West 
Germany,  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Lux- 
embourg) will  have  a  common  threshold 
price  fixed  by  the  EEC  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. Intra- Community  shipments  of  rice 
from  France  and  Italy  will  also  be  sub- 
ject to  a  levy,  which  will  gradually  de- 
crease to  zero  by  1970,  but  here  the 
levy  is  the  difference  between  the  im- 
porting country's  threshold  price  and  the 
producing  country's  export  price  "free- 
at-frontier."  "Target"  wholesale  prices 
and  "intervention"  prices  are  applied 
to  domestic  rice  production. 

The  target  price  for  milk  is  the 
foundation  of  the  November  1964  dairy 
regulations.  The  target  price  during  the 
transition  period  will  be  set  by  each 
member  country  within  certain  agreed 
limits,  but  country  prices  are  to  move 
into  line  with  a  common  target  price 
(as  yet  undecided).  Operation  of  the  dairy 
regulations  is  complicated  because  many 
different  products  are  involved.  Milk  pro- 
ducts are  divided  into  13  groups  with 
each  group  having  a  pilot  product  which 
is  considered  representative  of  the  group. 
Butter,  Cheddar  cheese,  and  Tilsit  cheese 
are  not  included  in  any  of  the  13  groups 
but  are  dealt  with  separately  in  the  dairy 
regulation. 

Reference  prices,  representing  the 
market  prices  that  prevailed  in  the  Com- 
munity before  the  dairy  marketing  regu- 
lations were  established,  are  used  in  es- 
tablishing threshold  (minimum  import) 
prices  for  the  same  products.  Community 


preference  is  assured  by  increasing  the 
threshold  price  to  nonmember  countries 
by  a  lump  sum  or  standard  amount  and 
also  reducing  the  threshold  price  for 
intra- Community  trade  by  the  same  a- 
mount.  Imports  from  nonmember  coun- 
tries are  subject  to  levies  determined 
as  the  difference  between  the  lowest 
offer  price  at  the  Community  frontier 
and  the  threshold  price.  On  intra-  Com- 
munity trade,  the  levy  equals  the  dif- 
ference between  the  importing  state's 
threshold  price  and  the  frontier  offer 
price  less  a  standard  amount.  The  dairy 
market  regulation  also  provides  for  sub- 
sidies on  dairy  exports  to  nonmember 
countries. 

The  EEC's  beef  and  veal  regulations, 
effective  November  T,  1964,  employ  3 
methods  for  controlling  cattle  and  beef 
imports  from  nonmember  countries  -- 
common  external  tariffs  (CXT's),  quotas 
and  import  certificates,  and  variable  im- 
port levies.  Variable  levies  are  based  on 
an  "import  price"  which  is  established 
each  week  by  the  EEC  Commission,  based 
on  representative  market  quotations  for 
adult  cattle  in  selected  areas  of  Denmark, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Ireland,  These 
levies  are  to  apply  only  to  live  cattle 
and  to  dressed  beef  and  veal  and  are 
designed  to  operate  only  when  cattle 
prices  in  EEC  countries  decline  below  a 
specified  percent  of  an  orientation  price. 
For  example,  the  variable  import  levies 
are  not  applied  at  all  if  the  average 
market  price  being  quoted  in  the  importing 
country  is  more  than  5  percent  above 
its  orientation  price  (also  called  the 
target  or  guide  price).  The  levy  is  to  be 
imposed  at  only  half  the  calculated  rate 
if  the  domestic  market  price  is  equal 
to  the  orientation  price  or  up  to  5  percent 
higher.  A  decline  in  the  domestic  market 
price  below  the  orientation  price  would 
result     in    the     full     levy    being    applied. 

Ad  valorem  tariffs  are  applied  to 
beef  and  veal  items  imported  from  non- 
member  countries.  Rates  vary  within  the 
Community  but  .  member  nations  are  to 
adjust  their  tariffs  at  specified  intervals 
to  achieve  a  common  external  tariff  (CXT) 
by  January  1,  1970.  The  CXT  for  1970 
is  set  at  1 6  percent  ad  valorem  on  slaughter 
and  feeder  cattle  and  calves;  at  20  per- 
cent    ad    valorem    on    fresh,    chilled,    or 
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frozen  beef  and  veal,  and  variety  meats; 
at  2  percent  ad  valorem  on  inedible 
tallowj  and  at  a  zero  rate  as  at  present 
on  hides,  skins,  and  casings.  A  global 
import  quota  of  22,000  metric  tons  ann- 
ually of  frozen  processing  beef  for  the 
whole  of  the  EEC  is  specified  in  the 
regulation,  and  provision  is  made  for 
establishing  additional  quotas.  The  beef 
and  veal  regulation  also  provides  control 
on  intra- Community  trade  in  the  form  of 
import  duties  (to  be  phased  out  by  1970) 
and  levies. 

A  directive  on  sanitary  control  re- 
quirements for  intra- Community  trade  in 
cattle  and  pigs  and  in  fresh  meat  went 
into  effect  on  June  30,  1965.  Member 
states  are  required  to  establish  uniform 
sanitary  control  and  inspection  require- 
ments and  thus  facilitate  intra- Community 
trade.  Cattle  and  pig  shipments  to  other 
member  countries  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  sanitary  certificate,  issued  by  a 
national  veterinary  authority,  giving  place 
of  origin,  means  of  transportation,  and 
other  information.  For  intra- Community 
trade  in  fresh  meats,  uniform  sanitary 
control  requirements  are  to  be  attained 
through  licensing  of  approved  slaughter- 
houses. The  exporting  country  must  certify 
that  each  shipment  of  fresh  meat  was 
from  slaughterhouses  meeting  prescribed 
minimum  standards.  The  directive  on 
intra- Community  trade  also  stated  that 
imports  of  meat  and  livestock  from  non- 
member  countries  must  be  subject  to 
regulations  just  as  stringent  as  those 
applicable  to  intra- Community  trade  until 
a  directive  concerning  sanitary  control 
of  these  products  from  nonmember  coun- 
tries is  effective.  A  draft  directive  on 
imports  of  live  cattle  and  pigs  and  fresh 
meat  from  nonmember  countries  has  now 
been  prepared  by  the  EEC  Commission 
and  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministers 
for  approval. 

A  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  reg- 
ulator!, which  was  approved  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers  on  February  24,  1965,  mod- 
ifies the  previous  conditions  for  imposing 
a  charge  (compensatory  tax),  similar  to 
the  variable  levy,  on  products  of  non- 
members.  Such  a  charge  is  now  made 
if  the  entry  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  below  Community  reference  prices. 
The  charge  will  be  equal  to  the  difference 


between  the  reference  price  and  a  cal- 
culated entry  price,  such  entry  price 
being  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  prices  on  representative  import 
markets  in  the  Community  minus  certain 
duties  and  taxes.  Under  the  previous 
(1962)  fruit  and  vegetable  regulations, 
authority  was  provided  for  charging  a 
compensatory  tax  if  the  national  market 
was  seriously  disturbed  or  threatened 
by  imports  from  nonmember  countries. 
The  new  regulations,  however,  provide  for 
compulsory  application  of  the  compen- 
satory tax  if  calculated  entry  prices  fall 
below  reference  prices. 

The  EEC  Commission  has  submitted 
proposals  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  for 
a  common  policy  for  fats  and  oils.  Con- 
tained in  the  proposals  are  (1)  plans  for 
establishing  a  common  organization  of  the 
fats  and  oils  market;  (2)  plans  for  handling 
oilseed  imports  from  the  Associated 
African  States,  Madagascar,  and  the 
Overseas  countries  and  territories;  and 
(3)  plans  for  a  tax  on  vegetable  oils  and 
marine  fats  used  in  foods. 

The  proposals  would  not  affect  the 
zero  import  duty  on  oilseeds,  meal,  and 
cake.  Present  duties  on  processed  pro- 
ducts range  from  3  to  8  percent  for 
vegetable  oils  used  for  technical  and 
industrial  purposes,  from  9  to  15  percent 
for  vegetable  oil  used  as  food,  and  up  to 
a  25  percent  duty  on  margarine,  IMember 
country  alignment  to  a  common  external 
tariff  (CXT)  and  reduction  of  intra- 
Community  duties  are  to  be  achieved  dur- 
ing the  transition  period.  However,  the 
draft  regulation  provides  for  de\T.ation 
from  the  CXT  if  EEC  import  prices  for 
oils  and  oil  cake  are  below  the  prices 
for  oilseeds  plus  processing  costs  in  the 
exporting  country.  Special  provisions  are 
made  for  olive  oil  production  through  im- 
port levies,  export  subsidies,  and  a  system 
of  target,  reference,  threshold,  and  inter- 
vention prices.  Target  and  intervention 
prices  are  also  to  be  established  for  colza, 
rapeseed,  and  sunflowerseed  and  possibly 
other  oilseeds  to  ensure  that  Community 
producers  find  a  ready  market  for  their 
production.  The  oilseeds  produced  in 
the  EEC  are  to  be  sold  at  world  inarket 
prices  with  producers  receiving  direct 
payment  of  the  difference  between  target 
prices  and  world  market  prices. 
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Imports  of  oilseeds,  vegetable  oils, 
and  oil  cake  from  the  Associated  African 
Countries,  Madagascar,  and  the  Overseas 
countries  and  territories  are  to  be  duty 
free.  Special  measures  are  to  be  taken  if 
serious  disturbances  develop  in  this  trade. 
Reference  prices  are  annually  established 
for  peanuts,  palm  kernels,  copra,  peanut 
oil,  coconut  oil,  palm  kernel  oil  and  palm 
oil,  and  the  EEC  provides  support 
payments  if  the  world  market  price  falls 
below  the  reference     rice. 

The  aids  and  interventions  provided 
for  in  the  fats  and  oils  regulation  are 
to  be  financed  partly  by  a  tax  on  fats 
and  oils  of  vegetable  and  marine-mammal 
origin  going  into  direct  human  con- 
sumption. Receipts  from  the  tax  are  to 
provide  a  revenue  of  $87,5  million  ann- 
ually. The  amount  of  the  levy  per  kilogram 
of  fat  will  be  determined  each  year  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  Provisions  are 
made  for  West  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands to  wait  1  or  2  years  before  applying 
the  levy. 

Other  Developments:  Customsduties 
on  trade  within  the  EEC  were  further 
reduced  by  10  percent  on  January  1, 
1966,  This  brought  duties  on  most  liberal- 
ized agricultural  products  to  40  percent 
and  on  other  products  to  35  percent  of 
1957  levels.  Customs  duties  on  intra- 
Community  trade  of  industrial  products 
were  reduced  to  20  percent  of  the  1957 
base  level, 

EEC  member  nations  agreed  in  April 
1965  to  establish  a  single  Council  of 
Ministers  and  Commission  for  the  three 
European  Communities--  The  European 
Economic  Community,  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community,  and  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community, 

Negotiations  for  association,  or 
possible  association,  with  the  EEC  were 
carried  out  with  a  number  of  countries. 


including  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and 
Austria.  A  3-year  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  EEC  and  Lebanon  for  trade 
and  technical  assistance.  The  preferen- 
tial trade  arrangements  and  aid  to  the 
17  Associated  African  Countries  and 
Madagascar,  established  under  the  June 
1964  Second  Convention  of  Association, 
continued  in  1965. 

Efforts  were  continued  to  establish 
equality  of  employment  opportunities  and 
benefits  for  workers  throughout  the  Com- 
munity. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  on  June  22, 

1965,  agreed  to  a  common  organization  of 
the  Community's  transport  market. 

The  Future:  Community  officials 
expect  the  gross  Community  product  (in 
real  terms)  to  increase  by  4.5  to  5  per- 
cent in  1966,  A  slackening  in  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  West  Germany  is 
expected  to  be  more  than  offset  by  in- 
creases in  Italy  and  France,  However, 
this  forecast  assumes  that  private 
investment  expenditure  will  recover  in 
Italy    and    rise    more  rapidly  in  France. 

The  EEC  must  resolve  its  current 
"  crisis"  before  normal  operations  of 
the  Community  institutions  can  be 
resumed.  The  October  Council  of 
Ministers  meeting,  held  without  France, 
resulted  in  a  written  request  to  France 
that  it  resume  its  place  in  the  Community 
institutions  so  that  Europe  would  continue 
"to  develop,  to  raise  the  standard  of  its 
population,  and  to  guarantee  its  influence 
in  the  world."  On  January  17-18,  1966, 
the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers  met  in 
Luxembourg  and  appeared  to  make  pro- 
gress in  resolving  differences  of  opinion. 
However,  the  major  question  of  how  to 
temper  the  system  of  majority  voting 
which   was   scheduled  to   begin  January  1, 

1966,  was  not  resolved.    Another  meeting 
was    scheduled  for   January  28-29,    1966. 
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SITUATION  BY  COUNTRY 


AUSTRIA 

Economic  situation:  Following  an 
annual  real  growth  of  6  percent  in  GNP 
in  1964,  Austria's  economy  continued  to 
expand  in  1965  but  at  a  slower  rate. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  a  fall  in 
the  rate  of  growth  of  GNP  in  1965  from 
the  projected  rate  of  5  percent  to  about 
4  percent.  This  decline  was  due  in  large 
part  to  .adverse  weather  conditions.  In- 
dustrial exports  and  gross  fixed  asset 
formation  constitute  the  basic  strongholds 
of  the  continued  high  level  of  business 
activity. 

Due  to  expanded  exports  and  an 
increase  in  tourism  revenue,  Austria's 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  the  first  half  of 
1965.  Total  gold  and  foreign  exchange  hold- 
ings may  have  reached  $1.4  billion  in  1965. 
Savings  deposit  and  commercial  loans  also 
expanded  in  1965. 

The  growth  of  industrial  output  was 
retarded  in  the  later  part  of  1965  due  in 
part  to  adverse  weather.  The  demand  for 
basic  raw  materials  weakened.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  building  industry 
appeared  to  be  recovering.  Overall  invest- 
ment activities  improved  in  1965. 

Private  consumption  continued  to 
taper  off  in  1965  so  that  the  volume  of 
retail  turnover  nearly  stagnated  at  the 
level  of  the  previous  year.  Private  in- 
comes, reflecting  rising  wages  and  pen- 
sions, increased  about  8  percent  but 
prices  at  all  levels  also  increased,  par- 
ticularly for  staple  foods.  In  November 
1965,  the  consumer  price  index  reached 
126  (1958=100),  5.3  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.  Seasonal  food  products, 
largely  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  po- 
tatoes, cost  as  much  as  5  percent  more 
than  in  November  1964.  Nonseasonal 
items,   on  the  other  hand,   edged  up  only 


slightly.  However,  continued  inflation  was 
unavoidable  in  1965. 

Agricultural  policy:  Austria's  agri- 
cultural policy  changed  very  little  in 
1965.  The  Green  Plan  in  1965  increased 
the  overall  allocation  for  grants  by  32 
percent  from  1964.  Part  of  these  funds 
were  to  be  used  for  agricultural  re- 
structuring programs,  as  payments  for 
production  adjustments,  and  for  furthering 
the  use  of  better  farm  management  tech- 
niques. The  construction  of  rural  roads 
and  communication  was  also  emphasized. 

Low-interest  credit  is  available  to 
Austrian  farm  and  forestry  operators. 
The  repayment  period  of  loans  range  from 

4  to  20  years  with  interest  rates  of 
1  to  3  percent.  The  total  amount  of 
credit  made  available  in  1965  reached 
$38.5  million. 

Austria  continued  to  emphasize  ag- 
ricultural research,  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  competitive  position  of  do- 
mestic farmers.  This  will  be  particu- 
larly important  if  Austria  joins  the  EEC. 
Major  areas  emphasized  in  the  research 
program  are  crop  production,  soil  science, 
livestock  breeding  and  winery  manage- 
ment. The  agricultural  extension  service 
has  also  been  expanded. 

Fixed  producer  prices  in  Austria 
are  applied  only  to  breadgrains  and  milk. 
Although  other  domestically  grown  farm 
products  sell  at  free  market  prices,  a 
certain  measure  of  Government  influence 
is  exerted  in  specific  areas  in  an  attempt 
to  achieve  farm  income  stability.  Subsidy 
appropriations  for  1965  were  budgeted  in 
the     record    amount     of     $116.7    million, 

5  percent  more  than  in  1964.  In  addition 
to  the  expenditures  on  milk  and  bread- 
grains,  this  subsidy  also  covered  fertilizer 
subsidies,  feed  price  reductions,  and  re- 
imbursements to  farmers   under  the  cost 
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reduction  scheme  for  fuel  consumed  in 
operating  farm  machines.  Also,  the 
Government  authorized  a  bond  issue  a- 
mounting  to  $7.7  million  to  help  flood 
victims. 

Three  semi-official  marketing 
boards  operate  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Market  Regulation  Act,  They  are  for 
grains,  nnilk  and  dairy  products,  and 
livestock  and  other  livestock  products. 
This  Act  of  1958  was  designed  to  protect 
farmers  from  foreign  competition.  It  was 
extended  for  another  year  (through  De- 
cember 1966);  and  may  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude other  agricultural  products  in  the 
future. 

Austria  has  made  progress  in  land 
consolidation  projects.  The  area  brought 
under  this  program  increased  30  percent 
from  18,668  hectares  in  1960  to  24,457 
hectares  in  1965.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  1  million  hectares  of  land  remain 
to  be  consolidated. 

Agricultural  production:  Austria 
experienced  heavy  rainfall,  much  of  it 
torrential,  during  1965.  Widespread 
flooding  of  farm  land  resulted.  The 
freakish  weather  extended  well  into  late 
summer.  The  total  damage  to  agriculture 
was  estimated  at  $70  million,  representing 
roughtly  10  percent  of  agriculture's  con- 
tribution to  Austria's  GNP. 

Although  Austria's  total  crop  area  in 
1965  was  about  equal  to  the  previous  year, 
production  declined,  Breadgrain  output 
was  estimated  at  1,021,000  metric  tons, 
down  10  percent  from  1964;  coarse  grains, 
1,017,000  tons,  down  16  percent;  sugar 
beets,  1,500,000  tons,  down  30  percent 
('the  reduction  being  due  to  a  decrease 
in  acreage);'  potatoes,  2,690,000  metric 
tons,  down  22  percent.  Production  of 
hay,  fodder  roots,  and  other  forages 
were  also  below  normal  levels.  The  nu- 
tritive value  of  hay  also  suffered  from 
excess  moisture,  causing  leaching  and 
weathering,  Rapeseed  output  was  almost 
20  percent  lower  than  in  1964  while  out- 
put of  tobacco  and  pulses  is  estimated 
at  the  same  level.  The  only  crop  which 
showed  any  substantial  increase  in  out- 
put was  the  corn  harvested  for  use  as 
roughage  and  silage;  it  was  up  about 
9  percent  from  1964, 


Austria's  meat  production  in  1965 
is  estimated  as  follows:  beef  and  veal, 
128,000  metric  tons,  down  6  percent  from 
1964;  horse,  lamb  and  mutton,  3,600 
metric  tons,  down  8  percent  from  1964; 
pork,  2Z8,000  metric  tons,  up  4  percent 
from  1964;  and  poultry  meat,  3,300  metric 
tons,  up  16  percent  from  1964.  Production' 
of  milk  and  eggs   showed  some  increase. 

Agricultural  inputs:  The  decline  in 
the  size  of  the  farm  labor  force  continued 
in  1965.  The  hired  labor  force  has  de- 
clined the  most--from  141,000  in  1961 
to  117,000  in  1964.  The  farm  labor  force 
now  totals  less  than  700,000.  Farm  labor 
losses  are  being  compensated  for  by  in- 
creased use  of  farm  machinery.  In  1965 
the  total  number  of  tractors  reachec 
202,000,  tractor  mowers  112,000,  anc 
combines  19,000,  The  proportion  of  private 
ownership  of  farm  machinery  has  in- 
creased due  to  the  availability  of  long 
term  credit  at  low  interest  rates.  However, 
the  number  of  cooperative  machinery 
stations  and  Government-operated  ma- 
chinery stations  has  also  increased,  al- 
though the  latter  are  still  of  minor  signi- 
ficance. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  plant  nu- 
trients applied  to  Austrian  soils  in  crop 
year  1964/65  was  125  kilograms  per 
hectare  of  cropland  and  grassland, 
compared  with  116  kilograms  in  1963/64 
and  97  kilograms  in  1962/63.  The  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  is  relatively 
high  in  the  grain  and  sugar  beet  growing 
areas  of  eastern  Austria  where  manure 
generally  is  in  short  supply.  In  westerr 
Austria,  with  its  grassland  type  of  cattle 
and  dairy  farming,  the  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers  is  far  below  the 
national  average. 

Foreign  trade:  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1965,  Austria's  imports  totaled 
about  $1.7  billion  while  exports  totaled 
$1.3  billion.  This  represents  an  11  per- 
cent increase  for  imports  and  a  10  per- 
cent increase  for  exports  over  the  com- 
parable 1964  period.  Trade  with  both 
the  EEC  and  EFTA  have  increased.  Trade 
has  also  increased  with  the  East  European 
Communist  countries. 

In  1964,  while  Austrian   agricultural 
imports   increased  6   percent  from   1963, 
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agricultural  exports  decreased  16  percent. 
At  the  same  time.  United  States- Austrian 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  grew. 
Austrian  imports  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  in  1964  were  almost  37  percent 
above  1963  and  amounted  to  nearly  $16 
million.  Farm  imports  from  the  United 
States  consisted  mainly  of  feedgrains, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  These  3  commodities 
accounted  for  over  75  percent  of  total 
shipments  of  U.S.  farm  products  to 
Austria.  Austria's  farm  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  less  than 
$2  million  in  1964. 

Outlook:  The  decrease  in  domes- 
tically  produced  grains  in  1965  will  re- 
quire that  sizable  imports  be  made  to 
meet  Austria's  domestic  requirements. 
Imports  of  quality  hard  wheat  and  durum 
wheat  in  1965/66  may  total  65,000  metric 
tons,  compared  with  46,000  metric  tons 
in  1964.  Austria  will  probably  import 
a  sizable  tonnage  of  rye,  estimated  at 
75,000  metric  tons,  for  bread-baking  pur- 
poses while  in  normal  years  no  imports 
are  needed.  Low  yields  of  corn,  barley 
and  feed  potatoes  will  considerably  raise 
requirements  for  imports  of  coarse 
grains.  The  total  import  requirements 
of  all  grains  in  1965/66  are  currently 
forecast  at  1.13  million  metric  tons  (about 
88  percent  feedgrains),  representing  an 
increase  of  almost  50  percent  from  the 
previous  year. 

Poultry  meat,  with  favorable  prices, 
is  becoming  increasingly  competitive  in 
relation  to  red  meats.  A  continued  uptrend 
in  consumption  of  poultry  meat  is  almost 
assured.  In  order  to  dispose  of  dairy 
surpluses,  Austria  will  continue  to  export 
subsidized  butter  and  dried  milk  on  a 
fairly  large  scale.  (Sheldon  Tsu) 


BELGIUM 

Economic  situation:  During  1965 
Belgium's  GNP  increased  about  3  percent 
(in  constant  prices).  This  growth  was  less 
than  the  5  percent  rate  of  1964  and  slightly 
below  the  1962-63  average.  Belgium's  ec- 
onomic plan  called  for  an  average  annual 
increase  in  GNP  of  about  4  percent  dur- 
ing 1962-65. 


The  labor  market,  although  easing 
somewhat,  is  expected  to  remain  tight. 
Wages  rose  by  8  percent  in  1965,  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  12  percent  increase 
of  1964.  To  ease  labor  shortages,  the 
authorities  are  trying  to  attract  more 
immigrants,  encourage  married  women 
to  enter  the  labor  force,  and  increase 
the  mobility  of  labor. 

Exports  of  the  Belgium- Luxembourg 
Economic  Union  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1965  increased  13  percent  over  the  same 
period  of  1964.  Imports  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1965  increased  by  4  percent. 
With  an  increase  in  net  invisible  earnings, 
the  official  gold  and  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves were  $2,018  million  in  September 
1965--$18    million  above  September  1964, 

In  1962-64,  agriculture's  contribu- 
tion to  GDP  was  6,3  percent,  slightly 
lower  than  the  7.1  percent  of  a  decade 
earlier.  Belgian  agricultural  output  has 
shown  a  marked  though  irregular  uptrend 
over  the  past  decade.  Increases  have  been 
obtained  with  less  agricultural  land  and 
a  declining  labor  force,  but  with  more 
fertilizer,   machinery  and  imported  feed. 

Agricultural  policy:  In  1961,  Belgium 
announced  a  revised  agricultural  policy 
with  increased  einphasis  on  land  con- 
solidation and  improvement,  capital 
investment,  research  on  new  technology, 
and  the  adoptionof  technology  by  increased 
extension  and  education.  This  policy  is 
intended  to  prepare  Belgian  agriculture 
for  competition  with  the  agriculture  of 
other  EEC  countries. 

Belgium  has  developed  a  retirement 
pension  scheme  to  encourage  older 
farmers  with  small- sized  operations  and 
low  incomes  to  leave  the  land.  The  land 
would  then  be  available  for  structural 
reform.  This  plan  was  approved  by  the 
EEC,  but  the  Commission  is  reported 
to  have  considered  the  scheme  inadequate 
in  that  the  requirements  for  participation 
were  set  too  high. 

Agricultural  production:      The  area 
of  wheat   increased  in   1965,   but  because 
of  lower  yields   production  was  6  percent 
below    the     record    crop    if    1964.    About 
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580,000  metric  tons  of  the  1965  crop  are 
expected  to  be  utilized  by  Belgian  millers. 
The  excess  over  domestic  use  will  prob- 
ably be  subsidized  for  export  to  non-EEC 
countries,  as  was  done  in  the  past  2 
years.  However,  more  will  be  fed  in 
1965/66. 

In  1965,  total  feedgrain  production 
(including  rye)  was  somewhat  below  1964. 
However,  the  acreage  was  slightly  above 
1964. 

Production  of  red  meat  increased 
slightly  during  1965.  Meat  production  will 
probably  rise  further  in  1966,  due  largely 
to  increased  pork  production.  Numbers 
of  breeding  sows  in  May  1965  were  up  8 
percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  reached 
an  all-time  high.  Slaughter  of  hogs  in 
1966  is  forecast  at  5  percent  above  the 
1965  level.  Beef  and  veal  production  was 
down  slightly  in  1965.  Domestic  slaughter 
cattle  are  expected  to  be  in  short  supply 
in  1966.  In  May  1965,  cattle  numbers  were 
2  percent  higher  than  two  years  earlier 
but  farmers  are  retaining  heifers  and  cows 
to  enlarge  the  breeding  herd  rather  than 
planning     increased     slaughter    for    1966. 

Milk  production  rose  about  5  percent 
in  1965  as  the  number  of  milk  cows 
increased  slightly  (1.2  percent).  Milk  pro- 
duction per  cow  also  increased.  During 
the  past  3  years,  less  milk  was  used 
for  butter  and  livestock  feed  while  other 
uses  were  expanding. 

Poultry  meat  production  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  Egg  production 
•has  declined  as  a  result  of  lower  egg 
prices  following  a  decrease  in  egg  ex- 
ports to  West  Germany,  However,  egg 
prices  rose  in  1965  and  in  1966  egg  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  level  out. 

Agricultural  inputs:  The  agricul- 
tural labor  force,  which  declined  46 
percent  between  1948  and  1964,  accounted 
for  6  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
in  the  latter  year. 

Farm  mechanization  is  proceeding 
rapidly.  Tractor  numbers  increased  from 
47,700  in  1961  to  64,600  in  1965.  Binders 
and  stationary  threshing  machines  have 
been  declining  in  favor  of  combines.  The 
number  of  combines  increased  23  percent. 


while  beet  harvesters  increased  16  per- 
cent between  1961  and  1963.  The  number 
of  milking  machines  increased  from  35,220 
in  1961  to  44,000  in  1965.  This  is  about 
one  machine  per  22  cows. 

Belgian  farmers  apply  commercial 
fertilizer  at  high  rates  per  hectare  of 
arable  land.  During  the  5  years  ending 
1963/64,  Belgian  farmers  increased  the 
use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  (N)  by  39 
percent,  potash  fertilizer  (K2O)  by  28 
percent,  and  phosphate  fertilizer  (P2O5) 
by  8  percent. 

In  1959,  only  9  percent  of  all  Belgian 
farms  were  over  20  hectares  in  size, 
while  farms  under  10  hectares  represented 
69  percent  of  total  farms.  The  average 
size  increased  from  6.9  hectares  in  1950 
to  8.3  hectares  in  1959.  During  this  period, 
the  number  of  farms  fell  21  percent, 
with  most  of  the  decline  in  numbers  of 
farms  of  less  than  10  hectares.  About 
20  percent  of  Belgian  farmers  are  em- 
ployed off  the  farm.  Of  these  part-time 
farmers,  about  one-half  are  on  farms 
of  1  to  3  hectares  in  size. 

Fragmentation  of  farms  into  sep- 
arate plots  also  hinders  efficient  pro- 
duction. Belgian  farms  in'  1959  averaged 
4.9  separate  plots  per  farm.  About  14 
percent  of  the  farms  had  10  or  more 
plots  per  farm,  while  25  percent  had 
5  to  9  plots  per  farm. 

Foreign  trade:  4 /In  1964,  Belgian 
agricultural  exports  were  9  percent  of 
total  exports,  while  agricultural  imports 
constituted  19  percent  of  total  imports. 
About  four- fifths  of  Belgium's  agri- 
cultural exports  go  to  Western  Europe, 
and  two-thirds  go  to  EEC  countries. 
Of  their  agricultural  imports,  about  one- 
third  comes  from  Western  Europe,  10 
percent  from  the  EEC,  and  15  percent  from 
the  United  States.  The  most  important 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Belgium  in 
1964  were  feedgrains,  oilseeds,  cotton, 
oil    meal,       fruits,   and  tobacco. 

Belgium's      mosx     important     agri- 
cultural   imports     in    1964     were     wool, 
grains,     fruits,      vegetables,     cotton,  oil- 


4/  Includes  Luxembourg  as  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  com- 
bine their  foreign  trade  statistics. 
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seeds,  and  fats  and  oils.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  wool  imports  were  supplied 
by  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  A  large 
portion  of  the  wool  was  re-exported  to 
other  European  countries,  Belgian  cotton 
imports  increased  in  1964  after  declining 
in  the  previous  3  years.  The  U.S.  share 
of  Belgian  cotton  imports  declined  from 
about  one-half  in  1960-61  to  about  one- 
fourth  in  1962-64. 

In  recent  years,  Canada  has  supplied 
over  half  of  the  total  wheat  imports,  mainly 
hard  wheat  for  blending.  Argentina 
supplied  some  corn  and  sorghum  and 
France  supplied  large  quantities  of  barley. 
In  1964,  the  U.S.  share  of  feedgrain  imports 
rose  to  58  percent  from  49  percent  in 
1963. 

Italy  is  normally  the  leading  supplier 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  Belgium,  while 
the  Netherlands  also  supplies  vegetables. 
The  United  States  supplied  significant 
quantities  of  citrus  and  processed  fruits 
in  1964, 

Belgium  imported  $46  million  of 
oilseeds  in  1964,  of  which  nearly  one- 
half  (mostly  soybeans)  came  from  the 
United  States.  Other  important  suppliers 
of  oilseeds  in  1963  were  Nigeria  and  the 
Philippines,  Belgium  continues  to  favor 
oilseed  imports  rather  than  oil  imports. 
The  demand  for  soybeans  is  expected  to 
continue  to  expand  in  the  Belgian  market. 
U.S.  exports  of  oil  cake  and  meal  to 
'Belgium  have  risen  rapidly  since  1956, 
reaching  $13  million  in  1964. 

The  most  important  Belgian  agri- 
cultural exports  are  fresh  vegetables. 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France  are  important  markets  for  Belgian 
vegetables.  Other  important  agricultural 
exports  in  1964  were  eggs,  meat,  live 
animals,  and  sugar. 

Outlook:  Economic  indicators  sug- 
gest a  moderate  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  1966.  The  slowdown 
will  probably  result  mainly  from  the  tight 
domestic  labor  supply  and  the  full  uti- 
lization of  production  capacity  in  most 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Belgian  farm  prices  are  near  the 
average  of  the   EEC   countries.   The   uni- 


fied prices  will  probably  be  slightly  higher 
than  present  Belgian  prices  and  will  likely 
stimulate  production  of  selected  products. 
However,  Belgian  livestock  production 
may  be  hindered  by  price  unification 
because  prices  for  imported  feedgrains 
will  be  higher.  Exports  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts to  West  Germany,  a  principal 
market,  cannot  continue  to  be  subsidized 
under  the     Common    Market    regulations. 

Production  of  pork,  milk,  and  poultry 
meat  is  expected  to  increase  in  1966, 
while  production  of  beef  will  probably 
decline.  Imports  of  feedgrains  and  oilseed 
products  should  be  higher  in  1965  because 
of  increased  livestock  numbers. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg were  valued  at  $165 
million  in  1964,  a  25  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  With  rising 
incomes  and  an  increasing  consumer 
demand  in  Belgium,  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Belgium,  especially  of  feedgrains, 
soybeans,  tobacco,  and  selected  fruits  and 
preparations,  should  continue  at  a  high 
level    in  1966.   (George  W.   Coffman,  Jr.) 

DENMARK 

Economic  situation:  In  1965,  Den- 
mark enjoyed  another  year  of  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  because  of 
expansion  in  production,  exports,  building 
activities  and  a  high  level  of  emplojTnent, 
Gross  National  Product  in  1965  increased 
by  about  4.5  percent  (in  real  terms). 
Exports  of  industrial  products  advanced 
15  percent.  Unemployment  in  1965  av- 
eraged 2  percent. 

The  foreign  trade  deficit  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1965  totaled  close  to  $442 
million  compared  with  $415  million  for  the 
same  period  in  1964.  Due  to  relatively 
favorable  trade  development  late  in  1965, 
there  were  hopes  that  the  trade  deficit 
in  1965  as  a  whole  would  not  be  any 
greater  than  in  1964. 

Denmark's  foreign  exchange  posi- 
tion began  to  improve  in  September  1965 
and  continued  at  an  accelerated  rate  in 
October.  By  the  end  of  October  1965, 
total  reserves  reached  a  sum  of  $444 
million,  but  were  still  19  percent  below 
the   lev^el  at  the  comparable  date  in  1964. 
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Denmark  continued  to  face  inflation- 
ary pressures  during  1965,  The  cost-of- 
living  index  increased  to  112  in  July,  up 
from  110  in  April  (January  1963=100). 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  cost-of-living 
index  had  increased  about  7.5  percent 
over  the  previous  December  compared 
with  a  5.8  percent  increase  in  1964.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was  due 
largely  to  increases  in  prices  of  food- 
stuffs, particularly  livestock  products. 
Wage  and  salary  escalations  are  tied  to 
the  January  and  July  indexes. 

Private  investment,  including  build- 
ing constructiTDn,  increased  at  a  slower 
pace  in  1965  than  in  1964  due  to  credit 
restraint  and  high  interest  rates.  Most 
industrial  investments  were  not  affected 
by  credit  curbs  as  they  were  self-financ- 
ing. Agricultural  investments  in  1965  did 
not  rise  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Agricultural^  policy:  The  Monopoly 
ContfoT  Board  In  1965  approved  price 
increases  for  dairy  and  livestock  products, 
eggs,  and  poultry.  These  price  increases 
were  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  which  was  extended  through 
1965/66  and  1966/67.  Under  the  grain 
scheme,  support  prices  for  wheat  and  rye, 
and  a  minimum  c.i.f.  price  for  imported 
feedgrains,  are  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  1964/65,  the  Government  pro- 
vided $9  million  to  support  breadgrains 
by  making  up  the  difference  between  the 
guaranteed  producer  price  and  the  feed- 
grain  price  at  which  the  grain  not  needed 
for  bread  is  sold.  For  1965/66,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  have  to  provide  about  $6.3 
million  to  support  breadgrains.  The 
present  breadgrain  support  scheme  is 
scheduled  to  terminate  on  August  1,  1966. 
In  addition,  the  Government  provided  $22 
million  in  1965  for  a  milk  subsidy  to  be 
paid  to  producers  on  the  basis  of  units 
of  milk  produced  rather  than  on  cow 
numbers  or  acres  of  farm  land  as  in  the 
past.  Also,  $1.5  million  was  allocated  to 
the  Federation  of  Danish  Dairy  Associ- 
ations under  the  Government  farm  ration- 
alization program.  The  fertilizer  subsidy 
program  was  continued  in  1965  and  cost 
$7.3  million.  A  sum  of  $14.5  million  was 
granted  in  1965  to  the  agricultural  disposal 
fund  to  be  used  for  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural products  abroad. 


Agricultural  inputs:  The  agricul- 
tural n[S5or~Torce~(excTuding  fishing,  for- 
estry, and  hunting)decreased  from  470,000 
in  1950  to  less  than  250,000  in  1965.  The 
greatest  decrease  occurred  in  the  number 
of  hired  farm  workers.  The  decrease  in 
the  agricultural  labor  force  reflects  the 
movement  to  industry  where  economic  ex- 
pansion has  created  jobs  with  considerably 
higher  wage  rates  than  are  available  in 
agriculture. 

The  number  of  tractors  and  other 
equipment  continued  to  increase  in  1965. 
However,  while  the  number  of  combines 
and  tractors  increased  15  percent  and  2 
percent,  respectively,  over  the  number  in 
1964,  the  number  of  milking  machines  de- 
clined by  over  3  percent. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  has  continued 
to  increase  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
increasing  at  the  fastest  rate,  from  about 
142,000  metric  tons  in  1963  to  about 
153,000  in  1964. 

Agricultural  production:  Weather 
conditions  in  Denmark  were  generally  un- 
favorable for  agriculture  in  1965,  Al- 
though the  winter  was  mild,  Denmark  had 
a  cold  spring,  a  dry  summer,  and  a  wet 
fall,  particularly  during  the  harvest 
period.  The  heavy  rainfall  lowered  the 
quality  of  most  grain  crops. 

On  an  area  2  percent  larger  than 
in  the  previous  year,  Danish  farmers  in 
1965  harvested  a  slightly  larger  grain 
crop.  The  557,000  metric  tons  of  wheat 
produced  was  only  slightly  higher  than 
that  in  1964  because  the  increase  in 
the  winter  wheat  harvest  was  largely  off- 
set by  a  decrease  in  the  spring  crop. 
Rye  production,  estimated  at  roughly 
270,000  tons,  was  somewhat  lower  than 
in  1964,  Output  of  barley  increased  to 
4,12  million  tons  compared  with  a  har- 
vest of  3.90  million  tons  in  1964,  Pro- 
duction of  oats  showed  some  decrease 
while  output  of  mixed  grains  was  reduced 
substantially. 

Among  other  crops,  the  poorest  har- 
vests were  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes, 
with  decreases  of  35  percent  and  25  per- 
cent, respectively,  from  1964  output.  The 
total    harvest    of    fodder    root  crops  was 
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reduced  by  one-fourth  as  compared  with 
the  1964  level  while  the  output  of  grass 
and  green  fodder  remained  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  1964.  Rapeseed  production 
was  8  percent  lower  than  the  harvest  in 
1964. 

The  fruit  trees  blossomed  abundantly 
but  later  than  usual  in  the  spring  of  1965. 
However,  the  setting  of  apples  and  pears 
was  satisfactory  in  most  orchards.  Out- 
put of  commercial  apples  was  4  percent 
higher  than  in  1964  while  commercial 
pear  production  declined  by  one -fifth.  Out- 
put of  cherries  and  plums  was  estimated 
to  be  rather  small. 

Beef  and  veal  production  in  1965 
was  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  pre- 
vious year--150,000  metric  tons.  Pork 
output  increased  more  than  10  percent 
to  over  750,000  metric  tons.  Production 
of  mutton  increased  slightly  but  output 
of  horsemeat  was  lower.  Total  red  meat 
output  in  1965  was  about  8  percent  larger 
than  in  1964.  The  increase  in  production 
of  lard  and  tallow  was  comparable  with 
the    increase  in  production  of  red  meat. 

Poultry  meat  production  in  1965  was 
estimated  at  77,000  tons,  about  13  percent 
le'ss  than  in  1964.  Low  prices  and  an 
unstable  market  were  the  major  factors 
contributing  to  this  decrease. 

Danish  milk  production  in  1965  is 
estimated  to  have  reached  5.3  million 
metric  tons,  a  2  percent  increase  over 
1964.  The  output  of  dairy  products  also  is 
estimated  to  have  increased  by  2  percent. 
While  the  production  of  butter  and  dry 
milk  each  increased  7  percent,  cheese 
output  decreased  10  percent. 

Foreign  trade:  From  1962  to  1964, 
Danish  exports  of  agricultural  products 
increased  22  percent--from  $847  million 
to  $1,032  million.  Exports  of  industrial 
products  increased  more  rapidly  in  the 
same  period.  Exports  of  butter,  bacon, 
and  pork  in  1965  increased  about  10  per- 
cent over  1964,  while  exports  of  cheese, 
6ggs,  poultry  meat,  beef  and  veal  ap- 
parently dropped  off.  Exports  of  canned 
meat  appear  to  have  increased  by  about 
14  percent. 


While  Danish  agricultural  exports 
to  the  EEC  countries  decreased  by  3 
percent  between  1959  and  1964, industrial 
exports  almost  doubled.  Agricultural  ex- 
ports to  other  EFTA  countries  increased 
35  percent  during  1959-1964.  However, 
industrial  exports  to  other  EFTA  members 
increased  much  faster. 

Denmark's  total  imports  from  the 
United  States  during  the  first  8  months 
of  1965  were  10  percent  higher  than  during 
the  same  period  in  1964.  Purchases  of 
feedgrains  were  up  21  percent;  oilseeds, 
40  percent.  Imports  of  U.S.  industrial 
commodities  also  increased. 

Outlook:  During  1965/66,  Denmark 
may  import  nearly  a  million  metric  tons 
of  grains,  an  increase  of  some  7  to  8 
percent  from  1964/65.  Imports  of  barley 
alone  may  run  as  high  as  580,000  metric 
tons,  which  would  be  over  one-third  more 
than  in  1964/65.  Also,  importation  of  some 
high  quality  wheat  may  occur,  as  the  gluten 
content  of  the   1965   wheat   crop  was   low. 

Exports  of  butter  by  Denmark  may 
remain  at  about  the  1964/65  level.  Large 
supplies  of  butter  have  resulted  in  price 
declines  in  some  West  European  countries. 
The  relatively  stable  market  for  butter 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  expected  to  per- 
sist. Cheese  exports  may  decrease,  as  the 
major  export  market.  West  Germany,  is 
protected    by    the     EEC     import     levies. 


Denmark  has  been  able  to  find  ex- 
port markets  for  the  increased  output 
of  bacon.  In  addition  to  the  major  market, 
the  United  Kingdom,  other  markets  are 
expected  to  remain  firm  throughout 
1965/66.  Some  shortage  of  pork  is  anti- 
cipated in  a  number  of  West  European 
countries.  Exports  of  cattle  and  beef  and 
veal  to  traditional  markets  are  also  ex- 
pected to  remain  firm. 

Exports  of  poultry  meat  may  remain 
at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1964/65 
while  exports  of  eggs  may  increase  some- 
what because  of  a  general  shortage  of 
eggs  in  many  countries.  Exports  of  canned 
meat  and  canned  milk  are  expected  to 
continue  expanding. (Sheldon  Tsu) 
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FINLAND 

Economic  situation:  Finland's  GNP 
grew  about  b  percent  (in  real  terms)  in 
1965,  compared  with  6  percent  in  1964, 
The  growth  of  GNP  was  largely  due  to 
industrial  expansion  which  has  increased 
an  average  of  8  percent  annually  since 
1958. 

The  requirements  for  imported  raw 
materials  and  capital  goods  are  in- 
creasing, and  rising  personal  incomes 
have  resulted  in  expanding  consumer 
demand,  including  demand  for  imported 
consumer  goods.  In  order  to  improve  the 
trade  balance  which  has  been  aggravated 
by  inflationary  pressures,  the  Finnish 
Government  in  1965  initiated  a  program 
aimed  at  lowering  imports  of  specific 
consumer  goods,  rather  than  limiting 
imports  needed  for  industrial  progress. 
These  measures  included  credit  restric- 
tions on  the  financing  of  some  imports 
and  tax  increases.  Finnish  exports  had 
increased  12  percent  in  1964,  due  prin- 
cipally to  strong  world  prices  for  some 
wood-industry  products,  notably  pulp  and 
paper,  and  the  exports  of  a  rapidly  devel- 
oping metals  sector.  Nevertheless,  the 
trade  deficit  for  the  first  8  months  of 
1965  was  around  $190  million.  Inflationary 
pressure  decreased  slightly  in  1965  as 
the  economy  responded  to  a  tighter  mon- 
etary policy  under  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 

Agricultural  policy:  Agricultural 
policy  in  Finland  is  directed  at  (1)  nar- 
rowing the  income  differentials  between 
the  farm  and  nonfarm  sectors,  and  (2) 
maintaining  self-  sufficiency  in  the  produc  - 
tion  of  some  commodities- -particularly 
grains,  meats,  and  dairy  products.  These 
policy  measures  are  carried  out  in  part 
by  the  fixing  of  producer  prices  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Agricultural 
Price  Level  Act  enacted  in  1962.  Under 
this  Act,  which  expired  in  November  1965, 
target  prices  were  fixed  annually  for 
specific  levels  of  output  for  commodities 
such  as  wheat,  rye,  milk,  beef,  pork  and 
eggs.  Producer  incomes  for  many  other 
commodities  are  supported  by  subsidies 
and  export  programs.  According  to  the 
Act,  gross  farm  income  was  equivalent 
to  income  in  a  fixed  base  period (1961-62), 
plus   an  allowance  for  the  percentage  in- 


crease in  farm  expenses.  A  review  of  farm 
costs  takes  place  annually,  or  semi- 
annually if  needed.  Since  the  general  wage 
level  had  risen  by  nearly  9  percent  from 
August  1964  to  February  1965,  producer 
pr-ices  in  1965  were  raised  accordingly. 
As  a  result  producer  prices  for  milk 
rose  7  percent-,  pork,  3  percent;  and  eggs, 
4  percent.  However,  milk  and  pork  prices 
were  adjusted  downward  in  September 
1965.  New  legislation  replacing  the  Agri- 
cultural Price  Level  Act  is  anticipated 
following  the  parliamentary  elections  in 
March    1966. 

Finnish  agriculture  is  protected 
against  competition  by  variable  "import 
fees"  under  the  Law  on  Import  Fees  of 
Farm  Products,  effective  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1965.  The  law  provides  for  ad- 
justinents  in  the  import  fees  if  "average 
world  market  prices"  change.  Proceeds 
are  used  to:  (1)  reduce  domestic  consumer 
prices  of  agricultural  products  and  the 
prices  of  some  feeds,  fats  and  oils,  and 
potato  flour;  (2)  pay  some  of  the  farm 
storage   costs;   and  (3)  subsidize  exports. 

Agricultural  output:  The  agricul- 
tural production  index  in  1965  rose  about 
2  points  to  135  (1937-39  =  100)  setting  a 
new  record  as  the  volume  of  production 
increased  in  most  commodity  sectors. 
Adverse  weather  during  the  growing  and 
harvesting  season  caused  a  decrease  in 
the  quality  of  feeds  and  grains,  particularly 
spring  wheat.  A  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  spring  wheat  was  offset  by  a  60 
percent  increase  in  winter  wheat  due  to 
increased  acreage.  Total  output  of  wheat 
increased  46,000  tons  from  1964  to  508,000 
tons.  Feedgrains  registered  advances  as 
yields  increased.  Potato  output  in  1965 
increased  sharply  over  1964's  poor  crop. 
The  total  output  of  sugar  beets  is  esti- 
mated at  390,000  tons,  down  10  percent 
from  1964.  Due  to  cloudy  weather  during 
much  of  the  growing  season,  the  sugar 
content  of  the  beets  was  very  low. 

Red  meat  output  increased  4  percent. 
Milk  output  continued  to  show  a  surplus 
despite  legislation  in  1964  limiting  certain 
subsidies.  Production  expanded  to  3.9 
million  metric  tons  in  1965  in  spite  of 
a  substantial  decline  in  dairy  cattle  num- 
bers. Stocks  of  butter  continued  to  mount, 
as  export  markets  tightened.  Increases  in 
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cheese    output    have    been  absorbed  by  a 
strong  export  trade. 

Agricultural  inputs:  Finnish  agri- 
culture has  been  characterizedby  increas- 
ing mechanization.  Capital  expenditures 
for  machinery  continue  to  increase,  par- 
ticularly for  combines,  grain  dryers, 
milking  machines,  and  tractors.  In  1964, 
tractors  numbered  120,000,  up  9  percent 
over  1963.  Labor  productivity  in  agricul- 
ture is  relatively  low  in  Finland,  due  to 
natural  conditions  and  the  small  size 
of  the  typical  Finnish  farm  (8.5  hectares). 
The  number  of  people  engaged  in  farming 
continues  to  decline  and  farmers,  fre- 
quently supplement  farm  income  by  holding 
second  jobs.  However,  rationalization  of 
agriculture,  and  government  programs  to 
expand  the  area  of  cultivation- -including 
extensive  land  reclamation  projects  in 
coastal  areas- -have  resulted  in  increased 
output. 

Continued  increases  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers  have  characterized  post-war 
agriculture  in  Finland.  The  total  use  of 
nitrogen  for  the  1965  crops  amounted  to 
91,500  tons,  or  a  fifth  more  than  in  1964. 
The  use  of  phosphoric  acid  increased 
by  13  percent,  totaling  132,200  tons  in 
1965.  The  total  quantity  of  potash  for  the 
1965  crop  was  102,400  tons,  or  an  in- 
crease of  about  12  percent  over  that  in 
1964.  The  use  of  lime  has  also  increased 
in  recent  years  because  Finnish  soils 
are  usually  acid.  Manure  is  still  widely 
used  for  plant  nutrition  along  with 
commercial  fertilizers. 

In  order  to  improve  farm  pro- 
ductivity, the  Law  on  Basic  Credit  for 
Agriculture  was  put  into  force  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1965.  Loans  under  the  law 
may  be  granted  for;  (1)  purchasing  a 
whole  farm  or  a  piece  of  land  to  be  added 
to  an  existing  farm;  (2)  enabling  one  of 
the  heirs  to  an  estate  to  pay  off  the 
co-inheritors  of  a  farm  so  it  need  not 
be  divided;  and  (3)  constructing,  expanding 
or  improving  barns,  stables,  or  other 
buildings  for  the  care  and  housing  of 
domestic  animals. 

This  law  supplements  traditional  ob- 
jectives of  the  Finnish  Government- -to 
increase  cultivatable  land  area,  and  to 
discourage       further    land    fragmentation 


since     the    average    size 
farm  is  still  too  small. 


of    the    Finnish 


Foreign  trade:  Finnish  exports  are 
mainly  of  nonagricultural  products,  with 
forest  products  accounting  for  70  percent 
of  the  total.  Agricultural  exports,  al- 
though increasing  by  one -fourth  in  1964, 
still  represented  only  about  6  percent  of 
total  exports  for  that  year.  Agricultural 
exports  are  principally  dairy  products, 
eggs,  and  hides  and  skins. 

About  15  percent  of  Finnish  im- 
ports are  agricultural  products  such  as 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables,  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  oilseeds,  and  fibers. 
United  States  agricultural  exports  to  Fin- 
land declined  20  percent  in  1964  from  the 
previous  year,  to  a  total  value  of  $15.5 
million.  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Fin- 
land consist  mainly  of  fruits  and  prepara- 
tions, tobacco,  and  oilseeds.  Total  sales 
of  United  States  products  to  Finland  are 
at  record  levels,  but  agriculture's  share 
has  declined  steadily. 

An  associate  of  EFTA,  Finland  has 
directed  an  increasing  volume  of  trade 
to  this  market.  Finland's  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  EFTA  countries  in- 
creased about  46  percent  in  1964  to  $30 
million.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Stockholm, 
which  gave  birth  to  EFTA,  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  all  controls  on  imports  from 
EFTA  partners  is  mandatory,  with  com- 
plete liberalization  by  1970.  Industrial 
tariffs  have  been  lowered  annually  by 
EFTA  partners  and  Finland.  On  August 
1,  1965,  the  Finnish  Government  removed 
134  commodities  from  import  licensing 
and  global  quota  limitations.  The  agri- 
cultural commodities  removed  were  figs, 
linseed  oil,  olives,  and  some  varieties  of 
nuts. 

Trade  between  Finland  and  the  EEC 
remains  strong,  although  trade  restric- 
tions limit  Finnish  exports  of  major  com- 
modities such  as  dairy  products  and  eggs 
to  the  EEC. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1965, 
total  Finnish  exports  were  11  percent 
above  the  corresp)onding  period  for  1964. 
Imports  during  the  same  period  were  12 
percent  higher.  The  rate  of  growth  in  both 
imports   and  exports   declined  from  1964. 
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Outlook:  The  Finnish  economy  in 
the  past  2  years  has  recovered  from  a 
period  of  sluggishness.  Nevertheless, 
problems  such  as  inflation,  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade,  and  fluctuations  in  prices 
of  wood  product  exports  remain.  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  restrain  consumption  and 
a  tighter  budget  for  1966,  plus  diversi- 
fied exports  to  growing  markets,  may 
counterbalance  adverse  factors.  (Marshall 
H.  Cohen) 


FRANCE 

Economic  situation:  France's  gross 
domestic  product  in  r^65  increased  by 
about  2.5  percent  ( constant  prices)  as  com- 
pared with  5,4  percent  in  1964.  The  rate 
of  growth  in  1965  was  the  lowest  since 
1958,  and  fell  substantially  short  of  the 
4  percent  increase  needed  to  achieve  the 
Fourth  Plan's  average  target  rate  of 
5.5  percent. 

Industrial  production  in  1965  was 
disappointing  with  output  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1965  at  about  the  same  level 
as  in  1964.  Investments  in  1965  increased 
by  about  3  percent  as  compared  with 
6  percent  in  1964.  Disposable  income  in 
1965  is  estimated  to  have  shown  only  a 
5.5  percent  increase  as  compared  with 
almost  8  percent  in  the  previous  year. 
The  rate  of  growth  in  private  consump- 
tion continued  to  drop,  decreasing  from  al- 
most 7  percent  in  1963  and  4  percent  in 
1964  to  3  percent  in  1965.  However,  there 
have  been  indications  that  the  economic 
situation  is  improving.  The  index  of  in- 
dustrial production  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1965  was  3.5  percent  above  the  com- 
parable period  in  1964.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1965  the  export  sector  was  also  showing 
considerable  growth.  In  July  1965,  the 
government  lifted  the  10  percent  annual 
growth  limitation  on  bank  credit  imposed 
by  the  stabilization  program  in  1963,  and 
also   reduced  the  bank  rediscount  rate. 

Inflation  was  fairly  well  under  con- 
trol in  1965.  Living  costs  went  up  2.6 
percent  during  the  12- month  period  Au- 
gust 1964  to  August  1965.  There  was  a 
slackening  in  the  growth  of  wages,  which 
went  up  by  6.4  percent  as  compared  with 
11.4  percent  in  1964.  The  money  supply 
was  held  to  an  8  percent  increase,   less 


than  half  of  what  it  was  before  the  stabi- 
lization program  went  into  effect. 

France  continued  to  strengthen  its 
international  financial  position  in  1965. 
The  balance  of  payments  surplus  will 
probably  be  about  $1  billion  as  compared 
with  $776  million  in  1964.  Official  foreign 
exchange  and  gold  reserves  continued  to 
improve- -increasing  by  $276  million  since 
December  1964  to  a  total  of  $5,381  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  October  1965,  of  which 
$4,604  million  was  in  gold. 

The  Fifth  Economic  Development 
Plan  (1966-70)  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966,  The  Fifth  Plan,  as  approved 
by  Parliament  on  November  30,  1965,  calls 
for  a  5  percent  annual  increase  in  GDP 
as  compared  with  5.5  percent  in  the  Fourth 
Plan  (1961-65),  The  Fifth  Plan  proposes 
large  increases  in  public  investment  in 
agriculture.  The  planned  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  agricultural  income,  which 
was  initially  proposed  at  5,5  percent,  was 
reduced  to  4,8  percent.  This  reduced  rate, 
however,  compares  favorably  with  the  4.4 
percent  rate  proposed  for  the  Fourth  Plan 
and  the  3,6  percent  actually  attained  in  the 
1959-64  period.  The  agricultural  labor 
force  is  expected  to  decline  by  128,000 
each  year. 

The  Fifth  Plan  calls  for  sharp  in- 
creases in  production  of  all  major  crops 
except  grapes  for  wine,  but  only  moderate 
increases  for  production  of  beef  and  veal. 
Total  production  of  grain  in  France  is 
to  increase  by  5  to  6  million  metric 
tons  by  1970.  Wheat  is  to  account  for 
about  one-third  and  feedgrains  two-thirds 
of  the  increase  in  grain  production.  Pro- 
duction of  beef  and  veal  by  1970  is  to  be 
about  2  million  metric  tons,  or  15  percent 
over  that  in  1964.  Production  of  refined 
sugar  is  expected  to  reach  2.4  million 
metric  tons. 

The  Fifth  Plan  calls  for  considerable 
increases  in  the  consumption  of  most  food 
products,  except  potatoes  and  bread.  Total 
meat  consumption  during  the  1966-70 
period  is  expected  to  increase  by  about 
one-fourth  over  that  in  1962  and  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  by  about  one-fifth. 

Agriculture  is  very  important  in  the 
French    economy    despite    its  decreasing 
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contribution  to  GDP.  While  agriculture's 
contribution  to  GDP  declined  from  an 
average  of  11.6  percent  in  the  period 
1952-54  to  9.1  percent  in  1962-64,  the 
value  of  GAP  (1954  prices)  rose  from 
$5,113  million  to  $6,488  million  in  the 
same  period.  The  processing  of  agricul- 
tural products  is  France's  second  ranking 
manufacturing  industry. 

France  is  the  largest  agricultural 
producer  in  Western  Europe.  The  main 
agricultural  imports  are  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, tropical  products  such  as  coffee, 
cotton,  wine,  oilseeds  and  recently,  some 
livestock  products.  In  1963  imported  food- 
stuffs accounted  for  only  12  percent  of 
household  consumption  of  foodstuffs,  while 
exports  were  equivalent  to  11  percent  of 
the  total  domestic  food  needs. 

French  agriculture,  though  rich  and 
varied,  has  serious  weaknesses.  Gross 
agricultural  product  per  worker  is  about 
half  that  in  the  Benelux  countries  and  one - 
third  that  in  the  United  States.  Produc- 
tivity per  agricultural  worker  in  1962 
was  also  only  half  that  of  workers  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  The  average  farm 
holding  is  small- -about  10  hectares.  There 
is  production  above  domestic  require- 
ments of  certain  crops,  particularly  sugar 
beets,  wheat,  grapes  for  making  cheap 
wines,  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  some 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Farm  mechaniza- 
tion, though  progressing  rapidly  is  still 
insufficient.  The  number  of  tractors  in 
1962,  expressed  in  H.P.  per  hectare  of 
agricultural  land,  was  .64  H.P.  as  com- 
pared with  1.47  in  West  Germany  and  .95 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  rural  exodus,  an 
aging  farm  population,  and  the  disparity 
between  rural  and  urban  income  levels 
are  important  aspects  of  the  agricultural 
situation.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  cor- 
rect these  problems. 

Agricultural  policy:  French  agri- 
cultural  policy  in  1965  remained  basic- 
ally unchanged  from  recent  years, 
except  for  adjustments  made  in  the  first 
half  of  1965  to  conform  with  the  EEC's 
Common  Agricultural  Policy.  The 
Brussels  "crisis"  of  June  28-30  has  re- 
sulted in  France's  nonparticipation  in 
most  EEC  discussions. 


In  1965  the  Government  stepped  up 
several  agricultural  programs  including 
consolidation  of  land  holdings,  increases 
in  irrigation  facilities,  and  improvements 
in  food  processing.  Continued  support  was 
given  to  agricultural  organizations  which 
regulate,  guide,  and  market  agricultural 
products.  The  export  drive  for  agricultural 
products  was  stepped  up,  particularly  for 
soft  wheat.  Policies  to  protect  domestic 
agricultural  production  from  foreign  com- 
petition were  continued,  although  there 
was  some  relaxation  of  import  restric- 
tions on  some  agricultural  products  in 
short  supply.  Budgetary  expenditures  by 
all  agencies  for  different  agricultural 
programs  reached  $1.7  billion  in  1964, 
or  nearly  double  the  amount  in  1960. 
About  one -fifth  of  the  total  budgetary  ex- 
penditures in  1964  were  for  market  sup- 
port programs. 

Agricultural  production:  Produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products  in  1965  was 
generally  good  although  the  quality  of  some 
crops  was  low  due  to  cool,  rainy  weather. 
Total  agricultural  production  in  1965  in- 
creased by  about  3  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year  with  the  production  of  both 
crops  and  livestock  products  showing  an 
increase.  Farm  receipts  are  estimated 
to    have    increased    3.3    percent  in   1965. 

Production  of  grain  in  1965  was  esti- 
mated at  28.6  million  metric  tons,  or  a- 
bout  one-tenth  above  that  in  1964.  This 
exceeded  the  Fourth  Plan's  target  for 
1965  of  27.1  million  metric  tons.  The 
grain  harvest  in  1965  was  about  one- 
fourth  larger  than  the  average  for  the 
period  1959-62.  Total  acreage  devoted 
to  grains  in  1965  was  up  only  slightly 
from  1964,  but  the  harvested  acreage 
of  wheat  increased  3  percent.  Production 
of  wheat  in  1965,  at  14.5  million  metric 
tons,  was  5  percent  above  that  in  1964 
and  greatly  exceeded  the  Fourth  Plan's 
target  of  13.7  million  metric  tons. 

Production  of  feedgrains  in  1965 
was  16  percent  larger  than  in  1964.  The 
corn  crop  increased  by  1.3  million  metric 
tons  and  was  over  one-half  larger  than  the 
poor  crop  of  1964.  The  barley  crop  was 
about  7  percent  larger  than  in  1964.  Out- 
put of  oats  increased  slightly  despite  the 
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continued  shift  in  acreage  to  other  crops. 
Production  of  barley  fell  only  slightly  short 
of  the  Plan's  target  of  7.5  million  metric 
tons,  while  corn  production  was  almost 
one -fifth  short  of  the  planned  4.1  million 
metric  tons. 

Production  of  other  crops  varied. 
Pulse  production  was  down  from  1964 
by  approximately  15  percent,  continuing 
the  downward  trend.  Root  crops  produced 
well,  although  the  sugar  content  of  sugar 
beets  was  below  average.  The  potato  crop 
was  only  4  percent  larger  than  the  poor 
crop  in  1964.  Good  crops  of  most  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  produced.  Production 
of  rapeseed  was  up  about  one-fifth  above 
1964  while  flax  output  was  reduced  by 
a  fourth.  Wine  production  was  estimated 
at  a  record  of  66.6  million'  hectoliters, 
or   10  percent  above  1964's  good  harvest. 

Livestock  products  account  for  about 
two-thirds  of  GAP.  Livestock  numbers 
total  approximately  40  million  head,  of 
which  slightly  more  than  half  are  cattle 
and  one-fourth  sheep  and  goats.  Hogs  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  sheep  and  goats 
and  horse  numbers  are  estimated  at  1,3 
million  head. 

Total  red  meat  production  in  1965, 
estimated  at  3.1  million  metric  tons, 
was  4  percent  above  that  in  1964,  but 
was  smaller  than  in  the  peak  production 
years  of  1962-63  when  cattle  numbers  were 
depleted.  Total  meat  production  was,  how- 
ever, 8  percent  short  of  the  target  set 
in  the  Fourth  Plan.  Beef  production  re- 
covered somewhat  in  1965  and  pork  pro- 
duction reached  a  level  about  7  percent 
over  that  in  1964.  Production  of  mutton 
increased  slightly.  Production  of  milk 
was  2  percent  over  that  in  1964.  Output 
of  butter,  cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and 
other  dairy  products  increased  in  1965 
by  about  one-fifth.  Poultry  meat  produc- 
tion in  1965  continued  to  expand,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  7  percent  the  Fourth  Plan's 
target  of  435,000  metric  tons.  Egg  pro- 
duction was  up  9  percent  from  1964, 

Agricultural  inputs:  About  4  million 
people,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  labor 
force,  are  employed  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  This  labor  force  cultivates  18.5 
million  hectares,  producing  the  bulk  of 
domestic  agricultural  needs  and  supplying 


additional  amounts  permitting  agriculture 
to  account  for  about  one- sixth  of  total 
exports.  The  French  agricultural  labor 
force  has  been  declining.  Rural  migra- 
tion is  being  offset  by  modernization  of 
farming  methods,  including  the  increased 
use  of  farm  machinery  and  fertilizer. 
The  number  of  tractors  is  estimated  at 
1,036,000,  grain  combines  at  105,000,  and 
tractor  cultivators  at  275,000,  Total  fer- 
tilizer consumption  doubled  in  the  1951-62 
period  to  a  total  of  2.4  million  metric 
tons  of  plant  nutrients,  and  by  1965  it 
had  reached  3,1  million  metric  tons. 

Foreign  trade:  Government  policy 
has  a  major  impact  on  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products.  Imports  are  often  re- 
stricted by  high  import  duties  or  import 
quotas.  However,  imports  frona  the  Franc 
zone  are  generally  unrestricted.  France's 
agricultural  trade  policy  in  recent  years 
has  been  directed  toward  expansion  of 
exports.  Agricultural  exports  are  actively 
promoted  and  France  has  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  35  countries.  Besides  its 
membership  in  the  EEC,  France  is  also 
a  member  of  GATT,  OECD,  and  many 
other  international  organizations. 

France  was  Western  Europe's  lead- 
ing exporter  and  third- ranking  importer 
of  agricultural  products  in  1964.  It  is 
the  world's  fifth- ranking  exporter  of 
wheat,  France's  agricultural  imports  in 
1964  amounted  to  $2,6  billion,  a  9  per- 
cent increase  over  1963,  Major  agricul- 
tural imports  consist  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, coffee  and  tea,  oilseeds  and  oil- 
nuts,  meats,  fats,  hides  and  skins,  win^ 
and  fibers  (including  cotton).  Imports  of 
meat  and  meat  preparations  in  1964  were 
nearly  four  times  those  in  1961.  Imports 
of  beef  and  pork  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
meat  imports,  France  has  been  the  largest 
importer  of  pork  in  the  EEC  and  1964 
imports  totaled  96,800  metric  tons,  as 
against  80,900  tons  for  the  remaining 
EEC  countries, 

Non-OECD  countries  in  1964  sup- 
plied about  two-thirds  of  France's  agri- 
cultural imports,  with  the  Franc  zone 
accounting  for  a  large  part  of  this  trade. 
OECD  countries  supplied  roughly  one- 
third.  Other  EEC  members  supplied  two- 
thirds  of  the  agricultural  imports  from 
West  European  countries.  The  Netherlands 
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is  France's  main  supplier  of  agricultural 
products,  followed  by  the  United  States 
and  Belgium- Luxembourg,  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  France  in  1964  totaled 
$149  million,  up  nearly  one-third  from 
1963.  Cotton  and  dairy  products  each 
accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  this 
increase,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to 
France  have  increased  steadily  in  re- 
cent years.  Oilseeds  and  products  (mainly 
soybeans  and  soybean  meal)  showed  a 
three-fold  increase  over  the  1959-61  av- 
erage. Sharp  increases  have  also  been 
registered  for  fruits  and  fruit  products. 
Dairy  products  were  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  significant  amounts  for 
the  first  time  in  1964  and  totaled  $9,0 
million.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1965, 
France's  dairy  imports  from  the  U.S. 
were  valued  at  $6.3  million. 


The  value  of  French  agricultural 
exports  in  1964  was  $1,6  billion,  or  18 
percent  of  total  exports.  In  1964,  the  EEC 
absorbed  nearly  two-thirds  of  France's 
total  agricultural  exports  to  Western  Eu- 
rope. Leading  agricultural  exports  were 
cereals  and  cereal  preparations,  dairy 
products,  sugar,  wool  and  other  animal 
fibers,  wine,  and  fruit  and  vegetables. 
France's  exports  of  cereals  and  cereal 
preparations  continued  to  set  new  rec- 
ords--$130  million  over  those  in  1963 
and  $225  million  over  1962,  Coarse  grain 
exports  in  1964  were  two-thirds  greater 
than  in  1963.  Mainland  China's  need  for 
wheat  and  Russia's  short  wheat  crops 
enabled  France  to  dispose  of  its  growing 
soft  wheat  supplies.  By  October  1965, 
nearly  half  of  the  4,5  million  tons  of  soft 
wheat  available  for  export  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Outlook:  The  outlook  for  continued 
sales  of  U.S.  farm  products  to  France 
appears  promising.  The  French  market 
for  U.S.  products,  except  for  cotton,  should 
increase  in  1966,  A  continued  expansion 
in  France's  imports  of  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean meal  from  the  U.S.  is  likely,  French 
imports  of  U.S.  durum  wheat  in  1966  will 
probably  show  an  increase  over  the  1965 
level.  The  French  market  for  U.S.  fresh 
fruits  in  1966  may  increase.  Although  thd 
wet  weather  in  1965  benefited  the  fruit 
crop,  it  made  transportation  difficult  and 
affected  storage  quality. 


Although  the  trough  of  the  beef  cycle 
has  passed,  shortages  of  beef  are  expected 
in  France  during  the  first  half  of  1966. 
Consumer  demand  for  beef  seems  to  be 
increasing  faster  than  domestic  output. 
There  is  also  a  shortage  of  young  feeder 
calves.  However,  actual  development  of 
these  markets  will  depend  on  how  com- 
petitive the  United  States  is  in  price  and 
on  the  trading  policies  which  France 
implements  (for  example,  the  EEC's  beef 
and  veal  regulations), 

France  will  continue  as  the  largest 
importer  of  pork  among  EEC  member 
nations.  Hog  numbers  increased  sharply 
in  1965  but  pork  output  in  1966  will  con- 
tinue to  be  far  from  meeting  consumption 
requirements.  The  gap  between  French 
production  and  consumption  has  been 
widening,  leading  to  increased  imports 
of  live  animals,  pork,  and  pork  products, 

France  has  been  a  significant  im- 
porter of  U.S.  cotton  but  imports  in  1965 
are  expected  to  have  declined  by  15  to 
20  percent  from  the  level  in  1964,  At 
the  same  time,  however,  France's  total 
cotton  imports  have  declined  and  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  a  low  level  in  1966, 
A  severe  slump  in  the  French  cotton 
textile  industry  since  late  1964  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline. 


The  French  market  looks  good  in 
1966  for  a  number  of  other  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports,  including  variety  meats, 
tallow,  hides  and  skins,  pulses,  and  cer- 
tain types  of  plant  seeds.  (James  Lopes) 


WEST  GERMANY 

Economic  situation:  West  Germany's 
GNP  increased  aT  a  rate  of  about  9 
percent  (in  current  prices)  in  1965  com- 
pared with  9.7  percent  in  1964,  Invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  continued 
to  expand  at  an  undiminished  pace  and 
personal  consumption  increased  in  mo- 
mentum. On  the  other  hand,  inventory 
stocking  and  construction  fell  below  pre- 
vious high  levels. 

In  June  1965,  West  Germany's 
imports  exceeded  exports  for  the  first 
time     in     years.    The    cumulative    export 
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surplus  for  the  January- September  peri- 
od was  less  than  one-fifth  as  great  as 
during  the  comparable  1964  period.  The 
Bundesbank  (West  Germany's  central 
bank)  has  indicated  that  the  1965  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  may  have  totaled  $1,7 
billion,  due  largely  to  a  surplus  domestic 
demand  which  expanded  import  spending. 

Living  costs  by  October  1965  were 
about  3  percent  above  the  1964  end-of- 
year  level.  This  increase  was  due  largely 
to  higher  food  prices  and  increased  rents. 
Labor  shortages  remained  throughout  the 
economy  and  wages  continued  an  upward 
trend.  Greater  concern  was  being  ev- 
idenced over  significant  inflationary 
pressures  and  probable  imbalance  be- 
tween sectors  of  the  economy. 

Agriculture  (including  forestry  and 
fishing)  contributed  about  4.5  percent  to 
the  1965  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
which  is  estimated  at  around  $112  bil- 
lion. About  10  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force  is  employed  in  agriculture.  Agri- 
culture's relative  contribution  to  GNP 
and  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  agriculture  are  continuing 
their  long-term  decline. 

Increasing  disposable  income  in 
West  Germany--up  5,6  percent  in  1963, 
9.7  percent  in  1964  and  10  percent  (esti- 
mated) in  1965--is  stimulating  the  demand 
for  both  durable  and  nondurable  goods. 
Among  foodstuffs,  the  demand  for  larger 
quantities  of  animal  products,  particularly 
meats,  has  been  very  strong.  At  the 
some  time,  consumption  of  staple  food 
products,  such  as  cereal  products  and 
potatoes,  has  declined. 

Agricultural  policy:  West  German 
agricultural  policy  developments  in  1965 
have  been  dominated  by  Common  Market 
developments.  In  December  1964,  West 
German  officials  reluctantly  agreed  to 
accept  unified  grain  prices  falling  about 
mid- way  between  the  relatively  high  West 
German  prices  and  the  relatively  low 
French  prices.  These  common  grain 
prices  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
throughout  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (EEC)  by  July  1,  1967.  Grain 
price  unification  will  result  in  substantial 
price  reductions  for  West  German  pro- 
ducers.  This  is   a  matter  of  keen  social. 


political,  ana  economic  interest  and  has 
resulted  in  governmental  action  providing 
additional  aid  to  farmers. 

The  first  step  in  providing  additional 
aid  was  to  raise  1965  subsidies  to  agri- 
culture by  an  additional  $210  million.  This 
pushed  expenditures  under  the  1965  Fed- 
eral agricultural  budget  to  over  $1.1 
billion.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  additional 
$210  million  provided  in  1965  was  paid 
directly  to  farmers  on  the  basis  of  acreage 
and  labor  requirements  without  any  con- 
nection to  other  specific  farm  programs. 

On  July  16,  1965,  the  West  German 
Parliament  passed  the  "Law  to  Promote 
Integration  of  German  Agriculture  in  the 
Common  Market."  The  law  provides  for 
annual  subsidies  of  $257.5  million  between 
January  1,  1966,  and  the  end  of  the  transi- 
tion period  of  the  Common  Market  (Decem- 
ber 31,  1969).  These  funds  are  to  be  in 
addition  to  expenditures  on  current  pro- 
grams. The  law  also  provides  for  full 
compensation  for  income  reductions  re- 
sulting from  fixing  grain  prices  in  the 
EEC  and  provides  for  sugar  beet  price 
increases  expected  to  amount  to  about 
$17.5  million  annually. 

West  Germany' s  continued  high  subsi- 
dization of  agriculture  generally  reflects 
efforts  to  achieve  greater  income  parity 
for  agricultural  workers  and  efficiency  in 
agriculture.  As  tariffs  between  EEC  mem- 
ber nations  are  further  reduced,  German 
farmers  will  face  even  keener  compe- 
tition from  their  counterparts  in  other 
member  nations. 

Agricultural  production:  The  index 
of  net  food  production  in  West  Germany 
reached  a  high  of  150  in  1963/64  (1935/ 
36-1937/38  =  100).  Estimates  for  1964/ 
65  show  only  a  very  slight  decline  from 
this  level  but  the  outlook  for  1965/66  is 
a  decline  of  some  4  to  5  percent. 

Weather  conditions  in  West  Germany 
during  the  summer  of  1965,  as  through- 
out much  of  Northern  Europe,  were  un- 
usually cool  and  wet.  Climatic  conditions 
were  thus  quite  favorable  for  crop  growth, 
particularly  for  forages.  In  many  areas, 
however,  heavy  rains  during  the  harvest- 
ing season  caused  severe  lodging  of  grain 
and  a  lowering  of  grain  quality.  Although 
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the  area  devoted  to  grain  production  in 
1965  was  only  slightly  below  the  1964 
level,  output  is  estimated  to  have  dropped 
sharply.  The  estimate  of  total  breadgrain 
(wheat  and  rye)  production  in  1965  was 
7,2  million  metric  tons,  nearly  20  per- 
cent below  1964  (a  record  year)  and  over 
10  percent  below  1963.  Total  feedgrain 
production  in  1965,  estimated  at  6.5  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  was  more  than  a  million 
metric  tons  below  1964  and  about  850,000 
metric  tons  below  1963. 

Total  red  meat  output  in  1965  was 
estimated  to  be  only  slightly  above  1964, 
with  pork  production  accounting  for  the 
increased  output.  Milk  production  con- 
tinued to  increase,  aided  in  part  by 
better  pastures  than  were  available  in 
1964.  The  hay  crop  in  1965  was  also 
relatively  large  but  the  quality  is  re- 
ported to  be  below  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Potato  production  showed  a  sharp 
decline  in  1965,  falling  2.5  million  metric 
tons  below  the  previous  year's  output. 
Sugar  beet  production  also  declined  sharp- 
ly. Fruit  and  vegetable  output  continued 
the  declining  trend  evidenced  in  recent 
years. 

Agricultural  inputs:  Farms  in  West 
Germany  numbered  about  1.5  million  in 
1964.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
farms  are  under  10  hectares  in  size. 
Most  of  these  small  farms  are  farmed 
on  a  part-time  basis  or  used  primarily 
for  residential  purposes.  These  small 
farms  and  the  fragmentation  of  farmland 
continue  as  major  obstacles  to  efficiency 
in  West  German  agriculture.  Programs 
to  regroup  plots  of  fragmented  holdings 
are  very  costly  and  are  proceeding  slowly. 

West  Germany's  agricultural  labor 
force  has  been  declining  4  to  5  percent 
annually  since  1962.  Hired  farm  workers 
and  young  family  members  are  much 
more  inclined  to  migrate  from  farms 
than  are  farm  operators.  The  shortage 
of  labor  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
has  facilitated  out-migration  of  farm  labor. 
Farm  labor  concentration  per  hectare 
(measured  in  terms  of  full-time  workers), 
continues  to  be  about  three  times  as  great 
on  farms  under  5  hectares  as  on  farms 
of  5  hectares  or  larger. 


German  farmers  spent  nearly  $900 
million  in  1963/64  for  new  farm  buildings 
and  new  machinery.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
this  amount  went  for  replacements.  Farm 
debts  in  July  1964  totaled  around  $4.2 
billion,  more  than  double  a  decade  earlier. 

A  million  tractors  are  owned  by  West 
German  farmers.  The  trend  is  reportedly 
towards  the  purchase  of  tractors  with 
higher  horsepower.  Severe  farm  frag- 
mentation and  small  plot  size  hampers 
the  use  of  mechanized  field  equipment 
in  many  areas. 

Foreign  trade:  Much  of  West 
Germany's  agricultural  imports  are  sub- 
ject to  variable  levies  as  defined  by  the 
EEC  market  regulations.  Commodities 
falling  into  this  grouping  include  grains, 
poultry  and  eggs,  pork,  dairy  products, 
and  rice.  Fixed  duties  are  applied  to 
imports  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  vegetable 
oils,  tobacco,  beef  and  tallow.  Commodi- 
ties free  of  import  duties  include 
oilseeds,  oil  cakes  and  meals,  cotton, 
wool,  and  hides  and  skins. 

Tariffs  on  some  agricultural  imports 
from  EEC  member  nations  were  further 
reduced  by  10  percent  on  January  1,1966. 
This  places  agricultural  tariffs  at  35 
to  40  percent  of  the  level  at  the  time  the 
Common  Market  was  organized  (January  1 , 
1957).  During  early  1965,  West  Germany 
also  reduced  tariffs  on  a  selected  number 
of  agricultural  items  imported  from  non- 
member  countries  to  the  EEC's  CXT 
(common  external  tariff)  level. 

Most  of  West  Germany's  quantitative 
import  restrictions  have  been  replaced  by 
EEC  marketing  regulations.  Examples  of 
agricultural  items  still  subject  to  quan- 
titative import  restrictions,  however, 
include  alfalfa  meal,  refined  edible  vege- 
table oils,  canned  cherries  and  pears, 
canned  vegetables,  fresh  apples  and 
pears,  white  clover  seed,  and  certain 
grass  seeds.  Other  nontariff  trade  re- 
strictions include  the  Meat  Inspection  Law 
which  prohibits  importation  of  fresh  meat 
cuts,  animal  disease  regulations  which 
prohibit  the  import  of  feeder  cattle  from 
certain  areas  (including  the  United  States), 
and  stringent  provisions  of  the  Food  Law 
which  often  make  access  difficult  if  not 
impossible     for     many    processed    foods. 
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Bilateral  trade  agrements  have 
diminished  in  importance  as  such  quan- 
titative import  restrictions  are  generally 
not  permitted  under  the  EEC  marketing 
orders.  One  exception  to  this  general 
rule  is  the  German-Danish  trade  agree- 
ment which  is  to  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  EEC  transition  period.  West  German 
trade  with  the  East  Bloc  countries  is 
subject  to  a  licensing  system. 

Agricultural  exports  from  West  Ger- 
many in  1964  were  valued  at  $372  million, 
only  2.3  percent  of  total  exports.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  value  of  agricultural 
imports  was  $4.2  billion,  or  28  percent 
of  total  imports.  Major  agricultural  ex- 
ports were  cereal  and  cereal  preparations, 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  and 
natural  fibers.  Cereal  and  cereal  prep- 
arations and  natural  fibers  were  also 
major  import  commodities  in  1964,  total- 
ing about  $920  million.  The  most  important 
import  category,  however,  was  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  totaled  nearly  $950 
million. 

Direct  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to 
West  Germany  in  1964  totaled  $435  mil- 
lion, a  record  high.  Major  commodity 
groups  include  oilseeds  ($82  million), 
unmanufactured  tobacco  ($67  million), 
feedgrains  ($66  million),  and  cotton 
($49  million).  Exports  showing  some  de- 
cline from  1963  levels  included  wheat 
and  flour,  fruits  and  preparations,  veg- 
etables and  preparations,  nuts  and  prep- 
arations, and  dairy  products. 

Outlook:  Economic  activity  in  West 
Germany  is  expected  to  continue  at  a 
high  level  in  1966.  However,  there  is 
growing  concern  over  inflation  as  the 
pressure  on  resources  increases.  West 
Gernian  industrialists  are  becoming  more 
concerned  about  production  costs  and  the 
competition  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

A  reduced  wheat  crop  and  lower 
quality  wheat  in  1965  will  result  in  larger 
wheat  imports  during  1965/66.  Some  of 
the  lower  quality  wheat  may  be  diverted 
to  feed  use  but  import  demand  for  feed- 
grains  and  high  protein  feedstuffs  is  likely 
to  remain  strong  during  1965/66.  How- 
ever,     forage     supplies,     though    of  poor 


quality,  are  relatively  large  for  the  winter 
feeding  period. 

Beef  and  veal  output  is  expected  to 
increase  during  1966.  Cattle  and  calves 
totaled  13,9  million  head  in  June  1965, 
2,3  percent  more  thanin  June  1964,  Three- 
fourths  of  the  increase  was  in  animals 
less  than  a  year  old.  Demand  for  beef 
is  expected  to  increase  further  in  1966, 
keeping  both  cattle  prices  and  import 
requirements  at  high  levels. 

Hog  slaughter,  up  substantially  in  the 
latter  part  of  1964  and  in  the  first  half  of 
1965,  is  forecast  to  show  some  decline 
in  1966.  At  the  time  of  the  June  1965 
census,  hog  numbers  totaled  17.2  million 
head    or    1,5    percent    less    than    in  June 

1964.  The  number  of  bred  sows  declined 
5    percent    between    June    1964    and  June 

1965,  Although  the  comparison  is  with 
a  base  period  when  hog  numbers  were 
at  very  high  levels,  the  experience  of 
strong  consumer  demand  and  unexpected 
price  firmness  throughout  1964/65  sug- 
gests relatively  high  pork  prices  and 
pork  import  requirements  in  1966. 

Broiler  production  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  increase  but  the  rapid  rate  of 
expansion  may  fall  below  that  of  recent 
years.  West  German  producers  are  also 
likely  to  expand  domestic  egg  production 
in  1966,  cutting  back  even  further  on  im- 
port requirements.  Milk  production  is  also 
expected  to  expand  in  1966  in  view  of  the 
relatively  favorable  milk  prices  and  higher 
yields. 

West  Germany  will  probably  remain 
a  growing  market  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products,  at  least  through  the  first  half 
of  1966,  The  expanding  consumption  of 
animal  products;  the  expected  expansion 
in  output  of  beef,  milk,  poultry,  and  eggs; 
and  the  relatively  lower  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  1965  crop  harvest  all  indi- 
cate a  need  for  an  increase  in  imports 
of  feedstuffs  during  1965/66,  The  U.S. 
should  be  in  a  good  competitive  position 
to  sell  feedgrains,  oilseeds,  and  oil  cake 
and  meal  to  West  Germany,  In  1964/65, 
40  percent  of  West  German  agricultural 
imports  from  the  U.S.  were  oilseed  and 
oilseed  products  while  an  additional  20 
percent  were  grains. 
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The  demand  in  West  Germany  for 
processed  products  is  expected  to  be 
higher  in  1965/66  than  during  the  pre- 
vious marketing  year.  U.S.  cotton  exports 
to  West  Germany  in  1965/66  are  expected 
to  face  keen  competition,  although  enact- 
ment of  a  new  cotton  program  effective 
August  1,  1966,  is  expected  to  make  the 
U.S.  more  competitive  in  world  markets. 
U.S.  tobacco  exports  to  West  Germany 
are  continuing  to  develop  favorably,  though 
the  higher  quality  (and  thus  more  ex- 
pensive) U.S.  leaf  faces  keen  competition 
from  suppliers  of  oriental  tobacco.  (Reed 
E.  Friend) 

GREECE 

Economic  situation:  The  rapid 
growth  which  has  characterized  the  Greek 
economy  in  recent  years  tapered  off  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1965.  The  GNP  in- 
creased 6,6  percent  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1964  (at  1963  market  prices), 
considerably  below  the  8.5  percent 
increase  in  1964  over  1963.  Growth  of 
agricultural  output  was  about  5  percent 
in  1965,  mainly  due  to  larger  crops  of 
wheat  and  tobacco.  The  industrial  sector 
showed  an  increase  of  about  9  percent 
in  output.  Much  of  the  increase  in  indus- 
trial production  took  place  in  the  leading 
sector,  textiles,  as  well  as  in  foodstuffs, 
tobacco  processing,  chemicals,  nonmetal- 
lic  minerals  and  metal  products. 

Greece  has  been  heavily  dependent 
upon  increased  capi+al  inflows  from  a- 
broad,  both  from  public  and  private 
sources.  The  State  Investment  Budget, 
announced  on  March  20,  1965,  called  for 
expenditures  of  $217  million,  of  which 
$105  million  was  to  originate  from  ex- 
ternal sources.  Budget  investments  are 
mainly  directed  at  transportation  and 
communications,  reclamation  works, and 
education.  The  appropriation  to  agricul- 
ture was  about  45  percent  above  1964. 
Revenue  from  domestic  sources  comes 
mainly  from  indirect  taxes  (69.7  per- 
cent). Direct  taxes  account  for  18  per- 
cent of  the  budget  from  domestic  sources; 
these  taxes  have  been  lowered  in  recent 
years. 

Exports  increased  at  a  slower  rate 
than  imports  in  1965,  contributing  to  a 
worsening    of    the    balance    of    payments. 


Imports  for  the  first  8  months  of  1965 
were  22  percent  above  the  corresponding 
period  in  1964.  The  rise  in  consumer 
spending  of  5.7  percent  in  1965  was 
reflected  by  increased  demand  for  im- 
ported    consumer    goods    and    foodstuffs. 

Total  capital  inflows  increased  56 
percent  in  1964  from  1963,  with  a  rising 
contribution  from  emigrant  remittances 
and  earnings  from  shipping  (which  to- 
gether represented  55  percent  of  total 
invisibles  in  1964),  Emigrant  remittances 
increased  about  18  percent  in  1965.  Tour- 
ist earnings  increased  13  percent  dur- 
ing the  peak  tourist  season  (June-October) 
while  the  number  of  tourist  increased 
27  percent. 

Some  recent  internal  inflationary 
pressure  has  been  noted.  The  wholesale 
price  index  continued  to  rise  in  1964, 
increasing  by  2.7  percent  over  1963, 
The  consumer  price  index  increased  by 
only  one  percent  in  1964  but  rose  more 
rapidly  in  1965.  This  index  has  increased 
about  8  percent  since  1959,  mostly  due  to 
increased  food  costs,  and  rising  prices 
in  the  housing,  transport,  and  medical 
and  personal  care  categories. 


Agricultural  policy:  The  broad  ob- 
jectives  of  Greek  agricultural  policy  are 
to  increase  farmers'  incomes  by  con- 
trolling costs  and  encouraging  profitable 
production,  and  to  use  agricultural  com- 
modities to  improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Increased  output  of  exportable 
production  and  the  cultivation  of  import- 
substituting  and  higher  value  crops  are 
parts  of  the  original  5-year  program  ini- 
tiated in  1960.  At  that  time  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  3.5  percent  in  agricultural 
output  was  envisaged.  The  Long-Term 
Program  (1962-1971)  includes  develop- 
ment of  the  sugar,  fertilizer,  and  food 
processing  industries  for  home  naarket 
supplies,  and  increasing  output  of  cereals, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton,  and  live- 
stock products,  A  new  policy,  adopted  in 
October  1964,  outlined  the  following  spe- 
cific targets:  (1)  Decreasing  wheat  pro- 
duction to  self-sufficiency,  while  increas- 
ing outputof  quality  varieties;  (2)  increas- 
ing production  of  sugar  beets,  pulses, 
livestock  feeds  and  forage;  (3)  doubling 
of    cotton  output;   (4)   expanding  the   live- 
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stock    and    dairy    industries    to  meet  in- 
creasing consumer  demand. 

The  new  program  provides  incen- 
tives for  increasing  output  of  a  number 
of  crops.  Incentives  are  in  the  form  of 
expanded  credit,  minimum  guaranteed 
prices,  and  subsidies  which  are  distri- 
buted largely  on. an  acreage  basis.  Begin- 
ning in  1965,  the  support  price  for  wheat 
was  announced  just  prior  to  the  sowing 
period  rather  than  before  the  harvest 
in  an  attempt  to  encourage  production  of 
feedgrains  and  other  substitute  crops 
wherever  possible.  Wheat  growers  were 
encouraged  to  not  sow  wheat  on  irrigated 
land  and  to  substitute  barley  in  lieu  of 
wheat  wherever  possible. 

A  land  subsidy  program  for  cotton, 
established  in  1960,  was  abolished  in 
November  1965.  Instead,  a  production  sub- 
sidy will  be  paid  for  unginned  cotton. 
The  new  policy  represents  an  estimated 
50  percent  increase  in  the  assistance 
granted  by  the  Government  for  the  sup- 
port of  cotton  production. 

Greece,  associated  with  the  EEC 
since  November  1,  1962,  has  taken  steps 
to  harmonize  support  programs  with  those 
adopted  for  specific  commodities  by  the 
EEC  member  nations.  Greece  has  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  adopt  the  CAP  on 
grains,  eggs,  poultry,  pork,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Greece  has  been  ac- 
corded extensive  duty  reductions  on  a 
number  of  commodities  exported  to  the 
EEC. 

Agricultural  production:  The  in- 
creased production  of  wheat  and  tobacco 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  long 
term  expansion  of  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction, although  1965outputof  these  crops 
fell  below  the  previous  year.  For  the 
second  successive  year,  Greece  in  1965 
produced  a  wheat  surplus.  The  total  sur- 
plus for  1964  and  1965  was  about  850,000 
tons.  Large  carryover  stocks  from  the 
1964  crop  and  lack  of  storage  holdings 
resulted  in  a  government  decision  to 
sell  500,000  tons  on  the  world  market. 
Wheat  acreage  has  not  substantially  in- 
creased in  recent  years;  however,  yields 
have  increased  sharply  as  a  result  of 
favorable  weather,  improved  varieties, 
and  subsidy  incentives. 


Total  red  meat  production  increased 
only  slightly  to  188,000  metric  tons  in 
1965  despite  an  11  percent  increase  in 
beef  and  veal  output.  A  temporary  embargo 
on  imports  of  certain  meats  was  imposed 
from  October  23  to  December  15,  1965 
to  mainly  relieve  balance  of  payments 
pressures  and  to  appease  domestic  meat 
producers. 

Production  of  tobacco  was  about 
115,000  tons  in  1965,  about  15  percent 
below  1964.  Stocks  are  at  high  levels, 
about  28,000  tons.  Policy  aimed  at  area 
control  has  limited  each  farmer  to  2 
hectares  for  tobacco,  and  quantity  control 
is  presently  being  considered. 

Cotton  production  amounted  to  72,000 
metric  tons  in  1965,  up  7  percent.  Gov- 
ernment policy  has  been  directed  at  use 
of  irrigated  land  for  cotton  production. 
Ten  years  ago,  39  percent  of  the  cotton 
was  grown  on  irrigated  land  and  in  1965 
the  percentage  was  around  80.  Labor 
shortages  and  small  plot  size  have  made 
mechanization  difficult  and  have  held  pro- 
duction down. 

Good  weather  contributed  to  in- 
creased olive  production  in  1965,  the  high 
year  of  the  biennial  cycle.  The  1965 
crop  is  estimated  at  190,000  tons  of 
olive  oil  and  62,000  tons  of  edible  olives. 
Exports  in  recent  years  have  decreased 
and    domestic     prices     have    been     high. 

Acreages  of  barley,  oats,  meslin, 
beans  and  chick  peas,  and  sugar  beets 
increased.  Rice  production  was  at  a  rel- 
atively high  level  of  107,000  tons.  Fig 
production  was  down  slightly,  while  pro- 
duction of  sultanas  was  steady  and  output 
of  currants  increased.  Production  of  citrus 
fruit,  grapes,  apples,  and  peaches  were 
estimated  at  above  1964  levels.  Apricots 
and  tangerines  showed  slight  decreases 
in  1965. 

Agricultural  inputs:  Greek  farms 
(there  are  approximately  a  million)  are 
usually  individually  owned  (90  percent), 
small  (under  5  hectares),  and  charac- 
terized by  low  though  increasing  incomes. 
The  area  which  can  be  cultivated  com- 
prises 28  percent  of  the  total  land  area, 
and  48  percent  of  the  working  population 
is  engaged  in  agriculture.  Labor  shortages 
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have  been  increasing  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  as  labor  shortages  in  the  EEC 
countries- -especially  Germany- -have 

created  attractive  income  incentives  to 
Greek  workers.  Emigration  increased  a- 
bout  one-third  during  1965.  Labor  short- 
ages in  Greece  have  been  most  severe 
during  the  harvest  seasons  for  such  crops 
as  olives,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 


Mechanization  of  Greek  agriculture 
has  been  gradual,  due  to  cultural, 
economic,  and  geographic  factors.  Labor- 
substituting  cotton-picking  machines  have 
been  imported  in  limited  quantities  in 
order  to  reduce  costs  of  production. 
Cotton  has  been  traditionally  a  hand- 
picked  crop,  and  producers  have  express- 
ed some  anxiety  over  the  quality  of  machine 
picked  cotton.  However,  increased  use 
of  cotton  harvesting  machinery  is  expected 
in  1966.  Some  tobacco  planting  machines 
are  also  used,  but  not  extensively,  due 
partially  to  the  extreme  fragmentation 
of  farms. 


Land  consolidation  programs  have 
been  undertaken.  The  land  consolidation 
program  for  1965  covered  around  130,000 
hectares.  Widespread  irrigation  programs 
have  also  been  implemented,  and  the  ir- 
rigated area  is  increasing.  The  irrigated 
area  is  currently  14  percent  of  total 
arable  land  or  about  560,000  hectares. 
It  is  planned  that  20  percent  of  the  arable 
land     area     will    be     irrigated    by     1970. 

Greek  farmers  have  been  using  more 
fertilizers,  aided  by  a  small  but  expand- 
ing fertilizer  manufacturing  industry  and 
government  subsidization  of  fertilizer. 
Between  1960  and  1965,  consumption  of 
N  and  F^  O  5  more  than  doubled,  and 
K2O  use  went  up  88  percent.  Increased 
use  of  fertilizers  has  been  partly  responsi- 
ble for  increases  in  yields  in  recent  years, 
especially  of  wheat. 


Foreign  trade:  An  objective  of  na- 
tional agricultural  policy  has  been  a 
reduction  in  certain  imports,  as  well 
as  an  increase  in  exports  as  a  means 
of    improving    the    balance    of    payments. 


However,  Greece  has  experienced 
disequilibrium  in  her  trade  balance  due 
to  the  import  requirements  of  industrial 
expansion,  coupled  with  increased  domes- 
tic demand  for  consumer  goods  and  food- 
stuffs. Imports  consist  mostly  of  raw 
materials,  machinery,  fuels,  hieats,  dairy 
products,  and  feeds. 


Total  U.S.  exports  to  Greece,  which 
were  mainly  capital  goods  and  agricultural 
commodities,  increased  around  42  percent 
in  1965  to  $122  million.  Grain  had  been 
imported  under  the  Title  IV,  P.L.  480 
program,  which  was  suspended  in  mid- 
1965.  However,  a  Title  IV  program  valued 
at  $14  million  was  reactivated  for  1966 
mainly  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum.  The 
U.S.  share  of  total  Greek  food  imports 
was  approximately  one -fifth  and  was 
valued  at  $21,6  million  in  1964.  Agri- 
cultural exports  from  Greece  to  the  United 
States  are  mainly  tobacco,  dried  figs, 
olives,  and  olive  oil.  The  total  value  of 
U.S.  imports  from  Greece  in  the  first 
8  months  of  1965  was  $38  million  and 
the  U.S.  share  of  Greece's  exports  de- 
creased about  2  percent. 

Greek  exports  are  principally  agri- 
cultural commodities,  with  tobacco  by 
far  the  most  important.  Tobacco  repre- 
sents almost  half  of  Greece's  total  agri- 
cultural exports,  and  earns  about  two- 
fifths  of  total  export  earnings.  Record 
export  levels,  made  possible  by  increased 
production  and  new  tobacco  markets,  have 
been  of  significance  in  recent  years. 
Other  important  exports  are  cotton, 
raisins,  citrus  fruits,  and  olives  and  olive 
oil. 


Agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC 
have  been  increasing  steadily  and  re- 
presented around  29  percent  of  Greek  ex- 
ports in  the  first  8  months  of  1965.  Greece, 
an  associate  member  of  the  EEC,  will  eli- 
minate (over  a  period  of  12  to  22  years)  its 
tariffs  on  EEC  products  and  harmonize 
its  import  duties  with  the  EEC's  Common 
External  Tariff,  Greek  exports  to  the  EEC 
are  accorded  the  mutual  import  reductions 
currently  in  effect  among  the  Community 
members.  The  EEC  absorbs  38  percent  of 
Greek  exports,  and  Germany  is  the  largest 
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single  customer.  Exports  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have  increased  in  recent  years.  The 
present  Greek  Government  has  negotiated 
bilateral  agreements  with  East  European 
trading  partners,  mainly  to  dispose  of 
commodities  which  are  difficult  to  market. 
In  return,  Greece  imports  capital  goods, 
manufactured  consumer  goods,  and  small 
quantities  of  livestock.  Exports  to  Eastern 
Europe  iricreased  12  percent  between  1963 
and  1964,  and  represented  around  20  per- 
cent of  Greece's  total  exports. 

Outlook:  Growth  of  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production  show  some 
signs  of  slackening  in  1966  from  the  high 
rates  of  increase  achieved  in  recent  years. 
However,  Greek  agricultural  output  prob- 
ably will  continue  the  long-term  expansion 
of, the  last  15  years,  and  surpluses  of 
wheat  and  tobacco  may  be  produced  in 
1966.  High  support  prices  for  wheat  and 
difficulties  of  crop  diversification  in  many 
wheat-growing  areas  have  discouraged 
rapid  implementation  of  crop- substitution 
programs.  Expanded  markets  for  tobacco 
and  other  crops  and  utilization  of  wheat 
for  feed  could  relieve  some  of  the  pressure 
of  surpluses.  Labor  shortages  on  farms 
are  likely  to  remain  a  problem  for  pro- 
ducers of  certain  crops.  Increased  demand 
for  some  food  imports  are  likely,  including 
dairy    products  from  the  United  States, 

The  industrial  sector  will  continue 
its  expansion  and  contribution  to  economic 
growth.  (Marshall  H.  Cohen) 


IRELAND 

Economic  situation:  In  November 
1965  a  widening  trade  gap  accompanied 
by  a  parallel  decline  in  foreign  exchange 
reserves  caused  the  Government  to 
impose  a  15  percent  surcharge  on  imports 
of  selected  finished  consumer  goods. 
The  surcharge  is  10  percent  on  imports 
from  Britain  and  Canada.  Ireland  regards 
the  surcharge  as  preventive  of  future 
difficulties  rather  than  remedial  with 
respect  to  a  current  crisis.  The  surcharge 
is  viewed  as  the  last  of  a  series  of 
economic  measures  starting  with  credit 
restrictions  in  May  1965.  These  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  economy  from 


getting  out  of  hand  as  a  result  of  domes- 
tic inflation,  a  widening  unfavorable  trade 
balance  and  a  balance  of  payments  deficit. 


The  Government  of  Ireland  has  bor- 
rowed $70  million  in  order  to  finance 
State  capita]  outlay  on  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, housing,  sanitary  services, 
schools,  forestation,  fuel  resources, 
transport  and  other  development  plans 
in  pursuance  of  the  objectives  of  the  Second 
Program  for  Economic  Expansion  (1964- 
1970).  Another  loan  of  $20  million  is  being 
negotiated  in  New  York.  This  borrowing 
in  an  external  market- -the  first  instance 
since  1927- -to  insure  the  adequate  fi- 
nancing of  a  domestic  program  reflects 
the  Government's  determination  to  carry 
out  its  plan. 

During  1965,  GNP  grew  by  almost 
5  percent  at  current  prices,  continuing 
the  growth  rate  of  4.4  percent  or  better 
per  annum  achieved  since  1959.  The 
Second  Program  calls  for  an  increase 
of  GNP  of  4.3  percent  per  year  with 
industrial  output  increasing  7.1  percent. 
With  total  employment  expected  to  rise 
by  less  than  1  percent  annually,  pro- 
ductivity will  have  to  increase  about  3.5 
percent  per  year  in  order  to  achieve 
the  GNP  target  for  1970.  If  the  Second 
Program's  output  targets  are  achieved, 
overall  demand  for  labor  should  rise. 
An  important  goal  is  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and,  by  1970,  to  reduce  emigration 
to  about  10,000  persons  a  year,  about 
half  the  present  rate.  The  Second  Pro- 
gram also  aims  at  encouraging  exports; 
modernizing  existing  industry  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  State; 
attracting  new  industries;  improving  the 
production,  pro-cessing,  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products;  and,  through  in- 
creased research  and  development, 
enhancing  the  competitiveness  of  Irish 
goods  in  world  markets.  The  targets  of 
the  Second  Program  assume  that  Ireland 
will    be    a  member  of  the  EEC   by  1970. 

During  January  1964,  Government 
and  labor  officials  agreed  to  a  12  percent 
rise  in  wages  by  June  1966.  Partly  as 
a  result  of  increases  in  wages,  but  also 
due  to  an  increase  in  other  prices  and 
higher  local  taxes,     the   consumer  price 
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index  rose  12,4  percent  between  December 
30,  1963  and  J\me  30,  1965,  Unemploy- 
ment continues  to  hold  at  about  5  per- 
cent. Emigration  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  has  been  trending  down- 
ward but  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel. However,  with  the  continued 
growth  in  Ireland's  economy,  some 
skilled  workers  are  now  returning. 

Although  Ireland's  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  been  increasing,  its  share 
of  GDP  has  been  declining.  During  1962- 
64,  agriculture  accounted  for  about  27 
percent  of  GDP,  down  from  33  percent 
during  1952-54.  This  declining  trend 
will  continue  as  Ireland  expands  its  in- 
dustrial sector. 


Net  earnings  from  tourism  and  other 
invisibles  registered  a  1 5  percent  increase 
in  1964  over  1963.  However,  Ireland's 
balance  of  payments  deficit  on  goods  and 
services  in  1964  increased  from  about 
$139  million  to  about  $156  million.  The 
deficit  was  caused  primarily  by  a  $43 
million  deterioration  in  the  trade  balance. 


Agricultural  policy:  In  January  1965 
a  regulation  was  passed  granting  a  sub- 
sidy on  finished  cattle  slaughtered  in 
Ireland.  The  subsidy  was  equal  to  that 
paid  to  British  farmers  who  import  feeder 
cattle  from  Ireland  for  fattening  and 
slaughter  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was 
a  significant  policy  decision  to  promote 
the  meat  export  industry.  Ireland  spent 
more  money  for  subsidies  and  other  aids 
to  agriculture  during  1964/65  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  total  of  $139  million 
was  more  than  20  percent  of  the  gross 
value  of  agricultural  production.  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  these  purposes 
during  1965/66  are  expected  to  reach 
$145  million. 


The  brucellosis  and  warble  eradi- 
cation campaigns  and  the  grants  to  farmers 
who  expanded  their  cattle  herds  continued 
during  1965,  After  11  years  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $106  million,  the  Government 
declared  Ireland  free  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis in  October  1965. 


The  Second  Program  for  Economic 
Expansion  is  now  well  under  way  with 
a  successful  first  year  performance. 
The  program  calls  for  expanding  gross 
agrioultural  output  by  2.7  percent  per 
year  and  increasing  farm  incomes.  By 
1970,  gross  agricultural  output  is  to  be 
almost  one-third  greater  than  it  was  in 
1960.  This  is  a  higher  rate  of  growth 
than  that  achieved  in  the  past  decade 
but  still  considered  well  within  the  capa- 
city of  Irish  agriculture.  As  the  agri- 
cultural labor  force  continues  to  decline, 
the  Plan  projects  that  farmers'  per  capita 
real  incomes  will  increase  60  percent 
between  1960  and  1970  compared  with  a  40 
percent  increase  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  1970  targets  in  the  Second  Pro- 
gram call  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  production  of  livestock  products,  a 
doubling  of  barley  output,  and  a  signi- 
ficant increase  in  the  output  of  horti- 
cultural products  and  sugar  beets.  More 
than  70  percent  of  the  projected  increase 
in  agricultural  output  will  come  from 
animal  husbandry,  mainly  meat,  dairy 
products,  and  wool.  These  products  ac- 
counted for  about  80  percent  of  total 
agricultural  exports  and  nearly  50  percent 
of  total  exports  during  the  1961-1964 
period. 


Agricultural  output:  The  year  1965 
was  noE  a  good  one  Tor  Ireland's  crop 
production.  Harvest  weather  has  been 
consistently  unreliable  for  the  last  4 
years  and  last  year  the  entire  growing 
season  was  wet  and  cool.  With  the  emphasis 
on  livestock  production  and  an  attractive 
price  for  milk  and  meat,  total  acreage 
tilled  has  not  increased  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  most  significant  change  in 
crop  production  is  the  reduction  in  wheat 
acreage  and  the  corresponding  increase 
in  feed  barley  acreage.  In  1965  wheat 
production  was  off  about  50,000  tons  or 
nearly  20  percent  from  1964  with  only 
about  50  percent  millable.  The  barley 
crop  was  up  about  10  percent  from  1964. 
Potato  acreage  declined  about  4,000  hec- 
tares or  6  percent  between  1964  and  1965 
but  the  production  of  potatoes  is  slightly 
better  than  1964  though  substantially  below 
the  1963  crop. 
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Sugar  beet  acreage  declined  by 
nearly  20  percent  and  1965  production  was 
about  15  percent  below  the  1964  crop. 
The  decline  reflects  a  drop  in  the  number 
of  small  producers  of  sugar  beets.  Small 
growers  cannot  economize  by  mech- 
anization, discount  buying,  etc.,  and  the 
Irish  Sugar  Company  is  not  giving  con- 
tracts   to    growers  who  have  low  yields. 

Hay  production  in  1965  was  of  very 
poor  quality  though  about  equal  to  the 
1964  output  of  4.3  million  tons.  Straw 
was  very  scarce  in  Ireland  in  1965.  Irish 
farmers  are  producing  more  grass  silage 
as  a  winter  fodder  each  year.  The  1965 
storage  of  silage  is  estimated  at  more 
than  a  half  million  tons. 

There  were  increases  in  the  number 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in  1965, with 
exports  of  live  cattle  and  beef  reduced 
following  the  heavy  1964  trade  and  sub- 
sidies for  increasing  herd  size.  The 
emphasis  is  slowly  shifting  from  the  ex- 
port of  live  animals  to  the  domestic 
slaughter  of  fattened  cattle. 

Agricultural  inputs:  Ireland's  ag- 
ricultural  labor  force,  projected  to  decline 
to  326,000  by  1970,  is  declining  faster 
than  the  rate  necessary  to  reach  this 
level  and  was  353,500  or  one-third  of  the 
total  labor  force  in  1964.  Ireland  is  behind 
most  other  North  European  countries  in 
farm  mechanization  and  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  Irish  Government  offers 
a  number  of  subsidies  and  other  pro- 
grams to  agriculture  designed  to  increase 
output  and  raise  productivity.  Among  the 
more  important  are  grants  to  assist  in 
the  construction,  improvement  and  repair 
of  farm  buildings;  land  drainage  programs; 
fertilizer  subsidies;  a  brucellosis  eradi- 
cation campaign;  grants  to  increase  cow 
numbers;  and  an  agricultural  credit  pro- 
gram. The  Government  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial grant  to  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  to  help  expand  co- 
operatives and  to  reorganize  the  dairy 
industry.  Agricultural  education,  ad- 
visory, and  research  services  are  being 
expanded  particularly  in  the  12  western 
counties  to  help  farmers  make  more  in- 
tensive use  of  their  land,  create  viable 
farming  units,  and  ensure  that,  as  far 
as  practicable,  those  who  leave  agriculture 


will  have  adequate  employment  op- 
portunities and  those  who  stay  in  agri- 
culture will  be  more  able  to  make  better 
use    of    modern    agricultural    technology. 


Foreign  trade:  Ireland  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  signed  an  agreement 
setting  up  a  free  trade  area  effective  July 
1,  1966.  This  agreement  calls  for  a  single 
step  abolition  of  import  duties  on  Irish 
goods  entering  the  United  Kingdom.  Irish 
duties  on  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  lowered  10  percent  July  1,  1966, 
and  10  percent  annually  through  July  1975. 
Quantitative  restrictions  will  also  be  re- 
moved from  most  products  by  both  parties 
in  1966. 


Nearly  90  percent  of  Irish  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  already  enter  duty 
free  and  cereals,  butter,  bacon  and  sugar 
are  covered  by  international  quantitative 
agreements.  The  agreement  also  provides 
for  a  reduction  from  3  to  2  months  of 
the  period  that  Irish  feeder  cattle  must 
remain  in  the  United  Kingdoin  before 
slaughter  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
United  Kingdom  deficiency  payment.  Also, 
an  annual  payment  will  be  made  to  Ireland 
by  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  subsidy  payable  under  the  United 
Kingdom  fatstock  guarantee  for  a  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  25,000  long  tons  (25,400 
metric  tons)  of  carcass  beef  and  5,500 
long  tons  (5,600  metric  tons)  of  carcass 
lamb.  Using  the  1964/65  forecast  sub- 
sidy payment  as  a  guide,  the  total  payment 
to  Ireland  will  be  on  the  order  of  $1.25 
million  for  beef  and  $525,000  for  lamb. 
At  present,  total  trade  between  Ireland 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  approximately 
in  balance. 


Ireland's  trade  gap  continued  to  widen 
during  1964  with  imports  exceeding 
exports  by  $364  million  compared  with  a 
gap  of  $322  million  a  year  earlier. 
Ireland's  exports  in  1964  expanded  to 
$607  million  from  $536  million  in  1963. 
Strong  European  demand  for  beef  and 
veal  and  dairy  products  boosted  exports 
of  these  products  to  an  all-time  high, 
while  exports  of  manufactured  goods  also 
continued  to  expand. 
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Exports  of  agricultural  products  a- 
mounted  to  $369  million  in  1964,  a  record 
level,  and  accounted  for  about  three-fifths 
of  total  exports.  Live  cattle  exported  for 
slaughter  increased  in  1964,  while  exports 
of  meat  reached  record  levels.  Live 
cattle  and  meat  exports  slumped  during 
1965,  however,  as  farmers  sought  to 
stabilize  and  increase  herd  size. 


Ireland's  imports  totaled  over  $971 
million  in  1964  and  were  at  record  levels. 
Imports  of  agricultural  commodities  in- 
creased to  $194  million.  Principal  agri- 
cultural imports  continued  to  be  live 
animals,  wheat  and  feedgrains,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  tropical  products,  ani- 
mal   feeds,    tobacco,    and  natural  fibers. 


The  acreage  of  oats  will  probably 
decline  in  1966  but  barley  acreage  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  is  wheat  acreage. 
The  SeconcJ  Program  projects  significant 
increases  for  horticultural  products  and 
barley  by  1970,  (David  W.  Riggs) 

ITALY 

Economic  situation:  Various  signs 
of  improvement  m  the  Italian  economy 
appeared  during  the  first  quarter  of  1965 
and  continued  and  intensified  thereafter. 
While  there  were  still  depressed  sectors 
in  the  Italian  economy  and  no  signs  of 
vigorous  uptrend,  it  was  reasonably  clear 
that  the  recessionary  force  had  diminished. 
GNP  in  1965  increased  by  3  to  3.5  per- 
cent in  real  terms. 


Approximately  12  percent  of  Ire- 
land's agricultural  imports  in  1964  were 
of  U.S.  origin.  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
to  Ireland  totaled  $24  million  in  1964, 
slightly  less  than  in  1963  but  substantially 
above  the  1956-58  and  1959-61  averages. 
Tobacco,  feedgrains,  oilcake  and  meal, 
and  fruit  are  the  most  important  of  these 
U.S.  exports. 

Outlook:  The  principal  problems 
facing  Irish  agriculture  are  increasing 
production  and  finding  market  outlets  at 
remunerative  prices.  Half  of  all  produce 
sold  off  Irish  farms  is  exported  and  agri- 
cultural exports  make  up  three-fifths  of 
total  domestic  exports.  Outlets  for  in- 
creasing agricultural  production  must, 
in  general,  be  found  on  export  markets, 
as  per  capita  doinestic  consumption  is 
already  very  high  and  the  population  is 
expanding  very  slowly.  Inflation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  continuing  problem. 

Since  about  85  percent  of  Ireland's 
land  is  grassland,  considerable  emphasis 
is  being  given  to  expanding  the  production 
of  cattle,  dairy  products,  sheep  and  wool 
during  the  remainder  of  this  decade.  Pork 
production  is  also  being  encouraged.  The 
production  of  all  these  products  except 
pork,  is  likely  to  increase  again  in  1966. 
The  production  of  beef  and  veal  will  con- 
tinue to  be  stimulated  by  shortages  on  the 
Continent.  Cattle  herds  and  sheep  flocks 
will    expand    to   fill  part  of  this   demand. 


A  continued  rise  in  exports  was  a 
major  factor  supporting  the  recovery. 
Italy's  trade  deficit  continued,  but  in- 
visible receipts  (tourism  revenue  and 
emigrant  remittances)  served  to  create 
a  balance  of  payments  surplus.  Foreign 
exchange  and  gold  reserves  continued  to 
increase  and  amounted  to  $4.3  billion 
in  September  1965. 

Price  increases  slowed.  However, 
inflationary  pressures  still  exist.  Rising 
economic  activity  brought  about  a  substan- 
tial decline  in  unemployment  in  1965.  Ef- 
forts were  make  to  curb  wage  increases.. 
During  the  year  ending  June  1965,  the 
contractual  wage  index  rose  12  percent 
in  commerce,  11  in  agriculture,  and  8 
percent  in  transportation.  Under  the  I- 
talian  wage  system,  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  bring  about  an  automatic  escala- 
tion of  wages  and  salaries.  In  August 
1965  the  wage /cost-of-living  sliding  scale 
had  risen  about  5  points  above  a  year 
earlier;  the  largest  increases  had  been 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  meat,  trans- 
portation, and  communications.  However, 
the  total  increase  for  1965  is  expected 
to  be  substantially  less  than  the  increase 
of  the  previous  year.  Gross  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  in  1965  is  not 
believed  to  have  attained  the  level  of  1964, 
which    in    turn    was    below    that    of    1963. 

Agricultural  policy:     One  of  Italy's 
important  policy  measures  in  1965  was  the 
"Super    Decree"    ratified    May    13.    This 
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decree  aims  at  promoting  economic 
recovery  and,  for  the  agricultural  sector, 
emphasizes  the  expansion  of  livestock 
herds  and  other  general  agricultural  im- 
provements. Substantial  amounts  of  funds 
were  allocated  for  these  purposes.  The 
Pive-Year  Economic  Plan  (1966-70)  was 
passed     late     last     year     by    Parliament. 

The  Green  Plan  and  the  Fund  for  the 
Development  of  Southern  Italy  were  also 
.important  in  implementing  agricultural 
policies.  The  Fund  was  extended  for  an- 
other 15  years,  1965-80.  A  new  law  was 
passed  regulating  tenancy.  Another  law 
was  passed  to  transform  the  existing  land 
reform  agencies  into  possibly  a  more 
powerful  and  permanent  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Agency  (Enti  di  Sviluppo).  Gov- 
ernment price  support  programs  for  eggs 
and  hogs  were  undertaken  early  in  1965, 
Effort  was  also  made  to  improve  cooper- 
ative marketing.  Assistance  in  the 
purchase  of  feeder  cattle  and  breeding 
stock  was  continued  and  financial  support 
for  developing  the  livestock  enterprises 
are  to  be  increased  under  the  Green  Plan. 

Italy  still  uses  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments as  an  instrument  to  conduct  foreign 
trade.  In  1965,  trade  re-negotiations  were 
carried  out  with  most  East  European  coun- 
tries and  the  USSR  .  Highly  protective 
levies  were  maintained  on  wheat  and  ed- 
ible oil,  and  certain  trade  restrictions 
on  dried  fruits  and  fruit  juices  remained 
in  effect.  In  the  latter  part  of  1965,  Italy 
relaxed  restrictions  on  imports  of  poultry 
parts. 

Agricultural  production:  Italy  ex- 
perienced unusual  weather  in  1965.  The 
winter  was  cold,  spring  was  late  and  dry, 
and  summer  rains  were  numerous  and 
heavy.  Good  weather  conditions  prevailed 
during  the  harvesting  period  for  some 
crops. 

The  1965  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
:o  have  been  one  of  the  largest  in  recent 
years,  about  9.8  million  metric  tons. 
Almost  all  of  the  wheat  producing  areas 
registered  increases  in  yields  and  produc- 
tion over  the  previous  year.  The  durum 
crop  was   reportedly  of  excellent  quality. 

Heavy  rains  in  Northern  Italy  hurt 
the    output    of   both  rice  and  corn.   Total 


production  of  corn  is  estimated  to  have 
been  around  3.4  million  metric  tons  (a 
13  percent  reduction  from  the  1964  level), 
and  ■  the  corn  was  of  inferior  quality. 
Trade  reports  have  estimated  .that  the 
1965  rice  crop  totaled  about  550,000  metric 
tons.  Output  of  rye  was  about  4  percent 
lower  than  in  1964,  but  output  of  barley 
and  oats  was  substantially  higher.  The 
weather  was  very  favorable  for  forage 
production. 

Cold  weather  "seriously  damaged  the 
apple  and  pear  crops  which  are  estimated 
to  have  been  about  15  to  20  percent  less 
than  in  1964.  The  citrus  crop  was  also 
damaged  by  early  frost  in  February  and 
subsequently  by  storms.  Olive  oil  pro- 
duction is  estimated  to  have  been  20 
percent  larger  than  in  1964.  Most  veg- 
etable crops  were  good.  Output  of  pota- 
toes was  about  the  same  as  the  previous 
year.  Sugar  beet  output  was  up  about  5 
percent . 

In  spite  of  vigorous  Government 
action,  much  effort  is  still  needed  in 
building  up  a  sound  livestock  industry. 
Higher  milk  prices  in  late  1965  may 
have  stimulated  some  build-up  in  herds 
of  dairy  cattle,  but  beef  cattle  numbers 
have  shown  no  sign  of  recovery.  Red 
meat  production  in  1965  remained  about 
the  same  as  in  1964.  The  decrease  in 
production  of  beef  and  veal,  and  mutton 
and  lamb  was  offset  by  an  increase  in 
production  of  pork.  Prices  of  pork  were 
low  through  early  1965,  but  rose  sharply 
in  late  summer  as  demand  increased. 
Poultry  has  taken  up  some  of  the  slack 
in  meat  supplies  as  production  was  up 
again  in  1965.  During  early  fall,  the 
marketing  of  broilers  was  heavy  and  prices 
dropped  sharply. 

Agricultural  imputs:  Farm  labor 
comprises  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force,  while  agriculture  accounts 
for  about  one- sixth  of  Italy's  GNP.  The 
total  number  of  people  gainfully  engaged 
in  agriculture  is  around  4.8  million.  The 
movement  from  rural  to  urban  areas  is 
continuing. 

Farm  mechanization  again  gained 
ground  in  1965,  There  were  increases  in 
the  number  of  tractors,  combines,  and 
hand    motor     cultivators.     On    the    other 
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hand,  the  number  of  threshers  and  corn 
shellers  decreased.  Further  mechani- 
zation is  expected  as  the  agricultural 
improvement  schemes  of  the  various  ec- 
onomic plans  are  implemented. 

Italy's  total  fertilizer  consumption 
increased  somewhat  in  1964/65,  recover- 
ing from  the  low  level  of  1963/64.  While 
the  use  of  phosphate  and  potash  fertil- 
izer declined  very  slightly  from  the  level 
of  the  2  previous  crop  years. 

Foreign  trade:  Italy's  trade  both 
with  EEC  members  and  with  nonmember 
countries  has  increased.  Agricultural  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  Italy 
increased  from  $127  million  in  1958  to 
$221  million  in  1964,  and  the  uptrend 
probably  continued  in  1965. 

During  the  marketing  year  1964/65, 
Italy  imported  about  700,000  metric  tons 
of  wheat;  but  imports  in  1965/66  will 
be  substantially  lower  due  to  the  good 
harvest  in  1965.  Corn  imports  in  1964/65 
reached  4  million  tons,  and  Italy  will 
need  to  import  about  5  million  metric 
tons  during  1965/66,  due  to  the  poor 
corn  crop  in  1965.  Imports  of  oilseeds, 
largely  soybeans,  increased  about  one- 
fourth  in  1964/65  over  the  previous  mar- 
keting year. 

Imports  of  red  meats,  mainly  beef 
and  veal,  totaled  about  300,000  metric 
tons  during  1964/65.  Cotton  and  to- 
bacco imports  were  also  higher  than 
in  the  previous  marketing  year. 

Agricultural  exports  in  1964/65  were 
still  dominated  by  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  accounted  for  75  percent  or  more  of 
total  agricultural  exports.  Exports  of  rice, 
corn,  and  wheat  were  significantly  higher 
than  in  the  previous  marketing  year. 

Outlook:  Italy's  economy  is  im- 
proving and  conditions  are  good  for  a 
steady  rate  of  growth.  Industi;ial  produc- 
tion should  continue  to  rise.  The  recovery 
of  employment  is  also  expected.  The 
current  agricultural  situation  in  Italy  will 
necessitate  major  imports  in  1965/66  of 
quality  wheat,  feedgrains,  cotton,  tobacco, 
oilseeds,  livestock,  and  meats.  Prospects 
for  sales  of  certain  U.S.  agricultural 
products  in  the  Italian  market  remain  good. 


Feedgrain  imports  from  the  U.S.  should 
continue  at  a  high  level.  The  outlook  for 
imports  of  U.S.  oilseeds  is  also  very 
favorable.  (Sheldon  Tsu) 

NETHERLANDS 

Economic  situation:  The  Dutch  GNP 
increased  an  estimated  5  percent  in  con- 
stant prices  during  1965.  This  was  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  the  8.2  percent  in- 
crease in  GNP  during  1964,  but  was  about 
the  rate  forecast  by  the  Central  Planning 
Office.   Private  consumption  exceeded  the 

5  percent  increase  forecast  for  1965  and 
some  acceleration  likely  occurred  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year  when  an  income 
tax  cut  became  effective.  Government 
investment  also  ran  ahead  of  schedule 
and  industrial  production  was  up  6  percent 
from  1964.  Employment  increased  by  less 
than  1  percent  during  the  year  ended  June 
1965  and  the  labor  supply  remained  tight. 
As  a  result  the  government  was  unable 
to  keep  the  1965  wage  contracts  within 
the  desired  limits  of  a  5  percent  increase. 
Wage  rates  in  new  contracts  increased  an 
average  of  6.3  percent.  Inflation  continues 
to  be  a  major  problem  as  consumer  prices 
rose  5  percent  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row. 

Exports  in  1965  were  running  10 
percent  ahead  of  the  first  9  months  of 
1964,  while  imports  increased  only  3 
percent  during  the  same  period.  Gold 
and  foreign  exchange  reserves  increased 

6  percent   (to   $2,065   million)   during  the 
year  ending  September  1965. 

Agricultural  policy:  Dutch  agricul- 
tural ~poTicy~~FTas~Two~~main  features- -in- 
creased productivity  through-  extension, 
education,  and  restructuring  of  agricul- 
ture and  income  and  price  stability  for 
farm  products,  including  those  exported. 
As  expected,  some  difficulties  have  arisen 
in  combining  price  and  income  stability 
with  the  maintenance  of  competitive  export 
prices.  Rebates  of  import  levies  on  grain 
have  been  used  to  make  exports  of  livestock 
products  competitive.  Imports  of  compet- 
itive products  are  restricted.  Tariff  rates 
increase  with  the  degree  of  processing,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  tariff  on  noncompetitive 
raw  products  for  those  products  not  subject 
to  EEC  regulations.  One  feature  of  Dutch 
farm  policy  that  is  receiving  increased 
emphasis  is  the  improvement  in  the  struc- 
ture of  farms. 
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Agricultural  production:  Gross  ag- 
riculturai  production  in  constant  prices 
increased  only  2.6  percent  from  1952-54 
to  1962-63.  Gross  domestic  product  in- 
creased at  a  much  faster  rate  and  agri- 
culture's contribution  fell  from  12.5  per- 
cent in  1952-54  to  7.4  percent  in  1962-64. 
The  expansion  of  agricultural  production 
during  the  past  decade  was  the  result 
of  increased  output  per  unit  of  land, 
livestock,  and  labor.  Some  new  land  has 
been  reclaimed  and  more  will  be  added 
in  the  future,  but  this  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  urban  expansion.  Therefore,  in- 
creased production  must  come  from  ad- 
vances in  efficiency  and  imported  feed- 
stuffs. 

Total  grain  production  was  about  1.8 
million  metric  tons  in  1965  compared  with 
the  previous  season's  2.0  million  metric 
tons.  The  record  wheat  crop  in  1965  was 
only  slightly  above  the  previous  year, 
although  acreage  was  5  percent  larger. 
The  wet  weather  at  harvest  time  reduced 
quality  so  larger  imports  of  quality  wheat 
will  be  required  in  1966. 

The  area  devoted  to  feedgrains  (in- 
cluding rye)  in  1965  fell  only  1  percent, 
but  production  was  13  percent  below  1964. 
The  total  demand  for  feedgrains  in  1966 
will  be  greater  than  in  1965  as  larger 
quantities  of  feed  will  be  required  for 
increased  poultry  and  pork  production, 
and  increased  milk  cow  numbers,  com- 
bined with  reduced  domestic  feedgrain 
production. 

The  total  number  of  cattle,  placed  at 
3.5  million  head  in  May  1965,  was  nearly 
5  percent  above  1964.  The  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  increased  as  herds  were  en- 
larged, but  the  greatest  increase  (14  per- 
cent) occurred  in  the  number  of  fattening 
and  grazing  cattle,  indicating  increased 
beef  production  in  1966.  However,  a  portion 
of  these  cattle  were  slaughtered  as  fattened 
veal  calves  by  the  end  of  1965. 

A  record  hog  slaughter  in  1965  helped 
to  offset  the  beef  shortage.  Due  to  in- 
creased production,  pork  imports  fell 
75  percent  during  the  first  half  of  1965 
while  exports  of  pork  and  live  hogs  rose 
significantly.  With  prices  being  supported 
by  a  high  domestic  and  foreign  demand, 
prospects    are  for  a  further  increase  in 


pork  production  in  1966.  Sow  numbers 
were  6  percent  above  the  previous  year 
in  the  May  1965  census. 

Poultry  meat  production  continued  to 
expand  in  1965.  A  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hens  and  ducks  was  more  than 
offset  by  an  increase  of  30  percent  in 
broiler  production.  Poultry  meat  exports 
continued  to  rise  rapidly  while  egg  ex- 
ports declined.  Egg  production  has  con- 
tinued to  fall  as  many  egg  producers  have 
shifted  to  more  profitable  poultry  meat 
production.  Indications  are  that  broiler 
production  will  continue  to  increase  in 
1966  and  that  the  decline  in  egg  production 
may  end  since  egg  prices   rose  in   1965. 

Milk  production  rose  in  1965  after 
declining  in  1963  and  1964.  A  2  percent 
increase  in  cow  numbers,  plus  good  forage 
in  1965,  were  responsible  for  a  5  percent 
increase  in  milk  production.  If  forage 
conditions  are  average  or  better  in  1966, 
milk  production  should  continue  to  in- 
crease. 

Agricultural  inputs:  The  Dutch  have 
a  well-developed  system  of  agricultural 
education,  research,  and  extension  which 
has  produced  farmers  of  high  technical 
ability.  However,  Dutch  farmers  are  hand- 
icapped by  their  small  scale  of  operation. 
In  1959,  Dutchfarms  averaged9.4  hectares 
in  size.  Of  these  farms,  36  percent  were 
between  1  and  5  hectares  in  size  and  77 
percent  were  10  hectares  or  less.  Not  only 
are  the  farms  small,  but,  on  the  average, 
each  farm  has  3.8  plots. 

The  government  program  of  consoli- 
dation of  scattered  plots  is  aimed  at 
improving  the  structure  of  farms.  In 
1964,  landholders  made  application  for 
the  consolidation  of  a  total  of  1.2. million 
hectares  of  land,  with  370,000  hectares  in 
process  of  consolidation.  However,  an  av- 
erage of  only  10,000  hectares  per  year 
was  consolidated  during  1954-62.  The 
present  aim  is  to  increase  this  to  40,000 
hectares  per  year. 

Other  governmental  measures  to 
help  solve  the  economic  problems  of 
farming  include:  (1)  A  farm  enlargement 
program,  (2)  measures  to  improve  farm 
efficiency,  and  (3)  creation  of  employment 
opportunities  for  farm  labor  outside  farm- 
ing. 
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The  agricultural  labor  force  was 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
in  1963.  The  labor  force  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fishing  declined  39  percent 
between  1947  and  1960.  Labor  productivity 
is  high,  especially  in  crop  production, 
and  is  continually  being  stepped  up  by 
the  introduction  of  more  modern  machines. 

A  total  of  111,700  tractors  were 
being  used  in  Dutch  agriculture  according 
to  the  agricultural  census  of  May  1964. 
During  1964,  the  number  of  tractors 
increased  7.3  percent,  about  the  same  rate 
of  increase  as  has  occurred  each  year 
since  1960.  Milking  machines  were  up 
10  percent  above  1963,  numbering  70,519 
in  1964.  This  provided  one  machine  per 
24  cows  compared  with  one  machine  per 
166  cows  in  1955.  Although  there  has  been 
heavy  investment  in  machinery,  about  84 
percent  of  the  main  farm  buildings  were 
build  prior  to  World  War  II  and  55  percent 
prior  to  World  War  I. 

The  Netherlands  applied  more  com- 
mercial fertilizer  per  hectare  to  its  arable 
land  than  any  other  West  European  country. 
In  1963/64,  126  kg.  of  N,  53  kg.  of  P^  O5 
and  64  kg.  of  K  2O  were  applied  per  hectare 
of  arable  land.  During  the  10  years  ended 
1963/64,  Dutch  farmers  increased  the  use 
of  N  by  55  percent  and  of  P2O5  by  11  per- 
cent, but  use  of  K2O  remained  at  about  the 
same  level. 

Foreign  trade:  About  three-fourths 
of  the  Netherlands'  agricultural  exports 
are  shipped  to  other  West  European  coun- 
tries, with  about  half  of  these  exports  going 
to  other  EEC  countries.  Only  one-fourth  of 
the  Netherlands'  agricultural  imports  are 
obtained  from  Western  Europe,  The  West- 
ern Hemisphere  supplies  about  half  of  the 
agricultural  innports  and  the  United  States 
over  one-fourth.  The  Netherlands,  with  a 
population  of  only  12  million,  ranked  third 
as  a  market  for  commercial  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  in  1964,  exceeded  only  by 
Japan  and  Canada.  5/  U.S.  agricultural 
exports    to     the    NetTTerlands    during    this 


5/  This  ranking  is  achieved  when  the  export  data  are 
adjusted  to  exclude  U.S.  exports  of  grain  and  soybeans 
to  Canada  for  storage  pending  their  use  to  finish  loading 
vessels  moving  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  destined 
for  foreign  ports. 


period     were     valued    at     $445     million, 
over  one-tenth  of  total  U.S.   commercial 
agricultural  exports. 

In  1964, the  Netherlands'agricultural 
exports  were  26  percent  of  total  exp>orts 
and  agricultural  imports  were  18  percent 
of  total  imports.  Livestock  products  ac- 
counted for  45  percent  and  horticultural 
products  accounted  for  20  percent  of 
agricultural  exports.  Grains  and  feeds 
composed  29  percent  of  agricultural  im- 
ports. 


Grains  were  the  leading  agricultural 
imports  in  1964.  The  Netherlands  imported 
$47  million  of  wheat  and  flour,  over  half 
from  the  United  States.  Also,  the  Dutch 
imported  $179  million  of  feedgrains,  76 
percent  from  the  United  States.  Argentina 
was  the  second-ranking  supplier. 

In  1964,  the  Netherlands  continued  to 
import  large  quantities-  of  fats,  oils,  and 
oilseeds.  The  United  States  supplies  about 
half  of  the  total  oilseeds  (mostly  soybean) 
by  value.  The  demand  for  soybeans  and 
soybean  oil  meal  will  continue  to  expand 
as  livestock  production  expands.  The  Neth- 
erlands is  also  an  important  market  for 
U.S.  exports  of  animal  fats- -tallow  and 
lard. 

The  Netherlands,  with  its  large  and 
rising  per  capita  income,  imports  fruits 
and  vegetables,  including  preparations, 
to  supplement  those  grown  domestically. 
Spain  and  Italy  were  the  major  suppliers 
of  the  $120  million  of  these  products 
imported  in  1964,  while  $22  million  were 
imported  from  the  United  States. 


In  1964,  the  Netherlands  imported 
$105  million  of  cotton  and  wool.  The 
U.S.  share  of  the  Netherlands'  cotton 
imports  was  24  percent  and  amounted 
to  $14  million. 

The  most  important  markets  for 
Dutch  agricultural  exports  are  West  Ger- 
many for  eggs,  poultry  and  other  meats, 
butter,  cheese,  fruits,  and  vegetables; 
and  the  United  Kingdom  for  pork,  butter, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Processed  milk 
is  sold  mostly  to  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America. 
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Outlook:  Economic  indications  point 
to  a  growth  rate  of  about  5  to  6  percent 
in  GNP  in  1966.  The  labor  shortage  will 
probably  be  the  major  restraint  on  ec- 
onomic growth.  Investment  trends  are 
expected  to  continue  unchanged.  Inflation- 
ary pressures  are  expected  to  continue 
in  1966  as  labor  costs  are  expected  to 
rise  and  private  consumption  grows  ra- 
pidly. 

Wheat  imports  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  higher  in  1965/66,  while  feed- 
grain  imports  should  be  up  significantly. 
Imports  of  soybeans,  oil  meals,  animal 
fats  and  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
will  probably  rise  in  1966. 

The  outlook  is  favorable  for  Dutch 
exports  of  vegetables,  cheese,  poultry 
meat,  and  pork  in  1966.  The  exports  of 
milk  products  probably  will  decline  in 
1966.  However,  the  decline  in  egg  exports 
is  likely  to  level  off  somewhat. 

Dutch  exports  of  livestock  products 
are  based  on  low  cost  imported  feedgrains 
which  the  Dutch  convert  efficiently  into 
livestock  products.  In  the  longer  run, 
with  rising  prices  of  grains,  it  will  be- 
come more  difficult  for  the  Dutch  to 
compete  effectively  in  export  markets, 
especially  within  the  EEC.  (George  W. 
Coffman,  Jr.) 


NORWAY 

Economic  situation:  Economic  ac- 
tivity remained  at  a  high  level  in  Norway 
in  1965  with  rapid  expansion  of  industrial 
production,  especially  in  the  iron  and  steel 
and  engineering  sectors.  Total  industrial 
production  was  about  8  percent  above  the 
record  level  of  1964. 

GNP,  which  rose  6.2  percent  in  real 
terms  in  1964  over  1963,  continued  to 
rise  in  1965,  but  at  a  somewhat  slower 
rate.  Investment  continues  at  high  levels 
but  Norwegian  industry  is  operating  at 
close  to  full  capacity,  and  so  additional 
output  requires  substantial  new  in- 
vestment. Rising  prices  resulted  in  some 
anti- inflationary  measures  in  mid-1965. 
However,  the  increase  in  the  retail  price 
level    in     1965     was    more    gradual    than 


in  1964,  and  was  mainly  the  result  of 
higher  prices  for  food,  housing  and  cloth- 
ing. The  levels  of  wages  are  linked  to 
the  consumer  price  index  which  is  heavily 
weighted  by  food  expenditures.  Norway 
is  virtually  a  full- employment  economy, 
except  for  some  seasonal  variation,  and 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  manpower 
in  some  sectors. 

Agriculture's  share  of  GNP  (exclud- 
ing forestry  and  fishing)  has  been  de- 
creasing steadily  in  recent  years. 
In  1962-64,  agriculture's  contribution 
to  GDP  was  4.7  percent. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  proposed 
Norwegian  Long-Term  Economic  Pro- 
gram, 1966-69,  is  for  an  increase  of  20 
percent  in  Gross  Domestic  Product. 
Growth  in  the  industrial  sector  has  been 
planned  at  about  25  percent,  while  agri- 
cultural growth  is  planned  at  5  percent 
during  the  1966-69  period.  The  plan 
assumes  that  the  shift  of  labor  out 
of  agriculture  will  continue.  The  program 
is  not  an  all-embracing  program,  but 
establishes  annual  targets  to  which  policy 
can  be  oriented.  The  plan  is  based  upon 
assumptions  of  rapid  economic  growth  in 
the  industrialized  nations  and  a  rapid 
increase  in  world  trade. 

Agricultural  policy:  Norway's  agri- 
cultural  policy  is  aimed  at  stimulating 
farm  production  to  satisfy  most  domestic 
requirements  and  raising  farm  incomes. 
Among  the  various  methods  used  to  raise 
farm  income  are  price  supports,  aid  to 
mountainous  farms,  and  support  of  small 
farms.  The  policy  is  to  increase  efficiency 
in  production  by  reducing  costs  and  in- 
creasing the  size  of  farms.  Prices  of 
major  domestic  farm  products  are  deter- 
mined through  negotiation  between  the 
Government  and  the  major  farm  organ- 
izations, and  are  formalized  in  an  Agri- 
cultural Agreement.  This  agreement  may 
be  renegotiated  as  the  cost  of  living 
changes.  Prices  of  most  domestically  pro- 
duced farm  products  are  maintained  at 
levels  above  world  market  prices.  In 
recent  years,  subsidies  have  accounted 
for  about  half  of  net  farm  income.  Dairy 
products  are  the  most  highly  subsidized 
commodities.  In  1965  part  of  the  milk 
subsidy  was  removed  and  a  subsidy  based 
on    acreage    was   introduced.   Since  feed- 
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grain  prices  are  among  those  maintained 
at  levels  above  world  prices,  rebates  on 
purchased  feeds  are  paid  to  certain  farm- 
ers under  a  system  which  favors  small 
farmers.  Wholesale  prices  for  meat,  eggs, 
poultry,  potatoes  and  horticultural  crops 
are  also  regulated  under  the  terms  of  the 
Agricultural  Agreement. 


Norwegian  agriculture  is  protected 
from  external  competition  by  restricting 
imports  of  agricultural  products  which 
compete  with  domestic  production.  How- 
ever, as  of  November  1,  1965,  sugar  im- 
ports were  liberalized. 


Agricultural  output:  The  estimated 
index  of  agricultural  production  for  1965 
was  128  (1952-56=100),  6  points  above 
1964.  The  quality  of  the  grains  was 
lowered  by  a  cold  and  rainy  summer 
and  output  was  slightly  below  1964. 
Total  acreage  of  grains  increased  slightly 
as  compared  with  1964.  Good  yields  were 
responsible  for  an  increase  in  production 
of  fodder  roots  and  a  large  (38  percent) 
increase  in  potato  production  over  1964. 
Frosts  adversely  affected  the  production 
of  some  deciduous  fruits  in  1965.  Pear 
production  was  about  constant,  while  plums 
and  cherries  showed  declines.  Apple  pro- 
duction declined  9  percent,  following  a  rise 
in  1964.  Supplies  of  apples  and  pears 
were  so  low  that  import  licenses  were 
issued  in  September  permitting  300  metric 
tons  of  apples  and  pears  to  be  imported 
in  excess  of  the  original  quotas.  The 
new  quota  for  apple  imports  has  been 
raised  to  20,000  tons  for  1965/66. 

Production  of  meat,  especially  pork, 
increased,  eliminating  need  for  imports 
of  much  meat.  Hog  slaughter  increased  5 
percent  over  1964.  Milk  production  con- 
tinued to  decline  from  its  record  high  in 
1963  as  herds  decreased.  Milk  produc- 
tion and  stocks  remain  ample  for  do- 
mestic needs,  but  the  poor  quality  of 
the  1965  feed  crops  may  reduce  milk 
production  in  1966.  Total  poultry  pro- 
duction more  than  doubled  in  1965,  and 
supplies    exceed  domestic   requirements. 


Agricultural    inputs:      The   share  of 
the  contribution  of  the  agricultural  sector 


to  GNP  has  been  decreasing  as  indus- 
trialization proceeds  in  Norway.  There  has 
been  a  migration  of  labor  out  of  agri- 
culture into  nonfarm  sectors.  In  1963, 
farm  labor  (  including  fisheries  and 
forestry)  represented  about  20  percent 
of  the  total  labor  force.  Almost  half  the 
farmers  are  also  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations. The  substitution  of  machinery  for 
labor  is  occurring,  particularly  with  in- 
creased inputs  of  tractors,  tillers, 
harvesters,  and  milking  machines. 
However,  the  terrain  and  climate 
of  Norway  and  the  small  amount  of 
arable  land  for  farming  (about  4  percent) 
limit  the  utilization  of  large  farm  ma- 
chinery. As  a  means  of  increasing  mech- 
anization, farmers  can  rent  equipment 
from  machinery  stations  established  in 
recent  years. 

Total  fertilizer  consumption  in- 
creased 4  percent  in  1965  over  1963. 
Over  125,000  metric  tons  of  nitrogenous, 
phosphatic,  and  potassic  fertilizers  were 
consumed  in  1965.  Norway's  thriving 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  industry  is  an  im- 
portant supplier  of  fertilizer  for  domestic 
use  as  well  as  for  export. 

Trade:  The  Norwegian  economy  is 
highly  dependent  upon  foreign  trade.  Pro- 
duction depends  upon  imports  of  raw  ma- 
terials, Norway's  balance  of  payments 
shows  a  continual  trade  deficit.  The  3rd 
quarter  1965  net  trade  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments  is  estimated  at  $130 
million.  Norway's  merchant  marine  is  one 
of  the  world's  largest,  and  freight  earn- 
ings have  been  a  traditional  and  important 
source  of  revenue.  Norway's  agricultural 
exports  are  mainly  dairy  products  and 
hides  and  skins,  while  her  principal  agri- 
cultural imports  are  cereals,  oilseeds, 
feedstuffs,  sugar,  coffee,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Norway  is  a  member  of  EFTA, 
but  trades  extensively  with  the  EEC, 
particularly  West  Germany.  In  recent 
years  the  EFTA  community  has  increased 
its  share  of  the  Norwegian  export  market, 
partly  due  to  the  reduction  of  certain 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  trade  with  the 
EEC  has  declined.  Norway's  exports  of 
agricultural  products  to  EFTA  countries 
increased  to  $8.6  million  in  1964, 
compared  with  $7.4  million  in  1963. 
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The  United  States  supplies  about  17 
percent  of  Norwegian  agricultural  im- 
ports. These  consist  mainly  of  grain, 
soybeans,  tobacco  and  fresh  fruit.  Total 
U.S.  exports  to  Norway  in  1964  were 
valued  at  $110,5  million 

Imports  are  highly  regulated.  Im- 
port duties  are  high  on  most  agricultural 
products,  and  quantitative  controls  for 
competitive  imports  are  extensive.  For 
some  commodities,  such  as  meat  and 
eggs,  imports  are  regulated  when  domestic 
prices  fall  below  a  predetermined  level. 
The  domestic  dairy  market  is  protected 
by    high    ad    valorem    duties  on  imports. 

Outlook:  Economic  activity  is 
likely  to  continue  at  high  levels  with 
increasing  investment  expenditures  under 
the  framework  of  the  Long-Term 
Program.  The  threat  of  inflation  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  due  to  the  tight  labor 
situation  and  high  levels  of  internal  and 
external  demand.  Norwegian  export 
markets  have  improved  in  recent  years 
and  a  larger  part  of  trade  is  taking 
place  with  other  EFTA  countries.  The 
British  surcharge  on  industrial  goods 
and  the  EEC's  trade  policies  are  making 
trade  with  these  areas  more  difficult. 
There  is  some  likelihood  that  short 
supplies  of  marine  oils  may  result  in 
imported  substitutes,  such  as  soybeans  for 
crushing.  Imports  of  grain  in  1966  may 
increase  because  of  the  poor  quality  of 
the  grain  produced  in  1965.  Larger  imports 
of  apples  are  also  likely  as  the  annual 
quota  has  been  increased  for  1966. 
(Marshall  H.  Cohen) 

PORTUGAL 

Economic  situation:  Portugal's 
GNP  real  growth  rate  in  1965  probably 
did  not  greatly  exceed  the  growth  rate 
of  about  4  percent  in  1964.  The  1965-67 
Interim- Plan  aimed  at  a  real  growth  rate 
of  6.1  percent  in  1965.  Industrial  pro- 
duction probably  grew  less  than  the 
1964  growth  rate  of  6  percent  and  was 
certainly  below  the  planned  10  percent 
annual  growth  rate  in  the  Interim- Plan 
Economic  growth  was  held  back  by  agri- 
cultural production  which  was  affected 
during  most  of  the  growing  season  by 
droughts  and  abnornaally  heavy  rains 
during    the    harvesting    of  certain  crops. 


The  Portuguese  economy  continued 
to  face  the  problemof  reconciling  stability 
and  expansion  while  undergoing  economic 
integration  with  the  Overseas  Provinces. 
The  wholesale  price  index  in  Lisbon, 
Portugal's  largest  city,  rose  2  percent 
from  December  1964  to  August  1965 
(the  food  index  rose  1.7  percent),  despite 
Government  price  controls.  However,  the 
index  of  retail  prices  for  Lisbon  in 
September  1965  reached  129  compared 
with  126  in  December  1964  and  124  in 
September  1964  (1948-100).  The  index  of 
rural  wages  for  men  by  May  1965  was 
13  percent  over  the  1964  end-of-year 
index. 

Money  supply  and  commercial  bank 
credit  showed  a  considerable  increase 
in  1965.  Although  the  foreign  trade  deficit 
of  continental  Portugal  in  1965  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  that  of  $245  million 
in  1964.  Portugal,  including  the  Overseas 
Provinces,  is  expected  to  have  a  balance 
of  payments  surplus  though  smaller  than 
the  $122  million  in  1964.  Foreign  ex- 
change reserves  probably  rose  to  nearly 
$1.0  billion.. 

Portugal  has  had  economic  develop- 
ment plans  since  1953.  The  second  6-year 
development  plan  ended  in  1964  and  was 
followed  by  a  3-year  Interim- Plan 
(1965767).  A  new  6-year  plan  is  to  begin 
in  1968.  The  GNP  growth  target  rates  in 
the  Interim-Plan  are  to  increase  from  6.1 
percent  in  1965  to  6.5  percent  in  1967. 
Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  is  planned 
to  reach  $3.5  billion  by  1987  as  compared 
with  the  present  $3.0  billion.  Total  in- 
vestment in  the  Interim-Plan  amounts  to 
$1.7  billion,  including  $0.5  billion  for  the 
Overseas  Provinces.  Industry  is  to  re- 
ceive the  largest  share--$517,4  million-- 
of    investment     under    the    Interim-Plan. 

Total  investments  planned  for  agri- 
culture in  continental  Portugal  amount  to 
$101  million.  The  growth  rate  for  agri- 
culture (GAP)  is  projected  at  1.2  percent 
per  annum.  The  major  objectives  of  the 
Interim- Plan  for  agriculture  are  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production,  primarily 
by  accelerating  livestock  and  fruit  pro- 
duction, and  to  improve  social  conditions 
in  rural  areas  through  better  roads,  elec- 
trification, and  water  reservoirs  for  the 
rural  population. 
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A  shift  of  94,500  rural  workers  to 
industry  is  contemplated  in  the  3-year 
period.  By  1967,  agricultural  employment 
(including  forestry  and  fishing)  is  ex- 
pected to  drop  to  38  percent  of  the  active 
population,  as  compared  with  the  present 
42  percent.  The  agricultural  sector  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  19  percent  to  GDP, 
as  against  23  percent  currently. 

GAP  increased  about  one-fifth 
between  1954  and  1963.  The  small  size 
of  many  farms  constitutes  an  obstacle  to 
increased  agricultural  production  and  effi- 
ciency. Data  for  1960  show  that  about 
90  percent  of  the  farms  averaged  less 
than  5  hectares,  and  50  percent  averaged 
less  than  1  hectare. 

Agricultural  policy:  Major  policy 
objectives  are  the  modernization  of  agri- 
culture, increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  a  higher  level  of  living  for 
the  rural  population.  Improvement  of  fruit 
and  livestock  production,  particularly 
meat  and  milk,  is  currently  given  priority. 
A  long-term  goal  is  the  transformation 
of  the  agricultural  sector  through  a  shift 
of  surplus  rural  population  to  other  sectors 
and  the   creation  of  viable  farm-  holdings. 

Portuguese  trade  policy  is  strongly 
protective.  Prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  regulated  and  the  government 
restricts  the  area  of  rice  and  vineyards 
and  has  generally  discouraged  the  growing 
of  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco.  Some 
agricultural  commodities  receive  fixed 
or  support  prices.  The  National  Federation 
of  Wheat  Growers  purchases  the  domestic 
wheat  output.  In  1965,  it  was  decided  that 
the  basic  support  prices  for  wheat,  rye 
and  corn  are  to  be  increased  while  current 
bread  prices  are  to  be  maintained.  Special 
subsidies  will  be  given  for  a  5-year  period 
to  producers  adopting  improved  and  ap- 
proved cultural  practices. 

Agricultural  production:  Although 
the  value  of  agricultural  output  in  1965 
probably  increased  slightly  over  the  low 
level  of  1964,  it  was  still  belbw  the  levels 
of  production  in  1962  and  1963.  The 
primary  reason  for  the  relatively  low  out- 
put of  crops  was  adverse  weather.  There 
was  no  rainfall  from  March  until  late 
September  1965  while  excessive  rainfall 
in  late  September  and  October  interfered 


with  the  harvest  of  rice,  corn,  and  grapes. 
Production  of  cereals,  excluding  rice,  was 
14  percent  above  the  previous  year's  rec- 
ord low,  but  7  percent  below  the  1960-64 
average.  Production  of  bread  grains- - 
wheat  and  rye- -was  up  50  percent  from 
1964.  The  wheat  crop  in  1965  was  47 
percent  larger  than  the  extremely  poor 
crop  in  1964.  The  bread  grain  crop,  har- 
vested in  May  and  June,  was  not  adversely 
affected  by  the  drought.  Total  feedgrain 
production  was  down  18  percent  with  the 
largest  drop  in  corn  (25  percent).  Rice 
production  in  1965  was  8  percent  below  the 
previous  year's  high  level  of  output. 

The  production  of  fruit(particularly 
deciduous)  and  vegetables  in  1965  is  esti- 
mated to  have  exceeded  that  in  1964, 
Fruit  and  vegetable  production  are  impor- 
tant to  Portugal's  agricultural  economy, 
accounting  for  over  one-eighth  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  over  one-fifth  of  the 
value  of  agricultural  exports.  Fruit  pro- 
duction in  1965  probably  exceeded  the 
1961-63  average  of  521,000  metric  tons. 

Production  of  other  crops  in  1965 
was  generally  above  1964's  poor  har- 
vests. Estimated  olive  oil  production  in 
1965  is  52,000  metric  tons,  33  percent 
over  1964  but  still  well  below  normal. 
Production  of  almonds  was  excellent  and 
fig  production  was  about  normal.  Wine 
production  was  an  estimated  15  million 
hectoliters,  8  percent  more  than  in  1964 
but  heavy  rainfall  during  harvesting  re- 
duced the  quality  of  most  wines.  Potato 
production  totaled  about  800,000  metric 
tons  or  one-fifth  less  than  the  1960-64 
average.  Pulse  production--the  main  pro- 
tein food  of  the  Portuguese  diet- -is  es- 
timated as  one  of  the  smallest  on  record, 
dropping  about  one-third  below  1964  pro- 
duction and  the  1960-64  average. 

The  drought  in  1965  probably  caused 
considerable  losses  to  cattle  and  sheep 
breeders.  Pastures  were  very  poor  and 
the  production  of  hay  and  other  forages 
was  also  low.  The  production  of  red  meat 
in  1965  was  about  the  same  as  in  1964, 
but  10  percent  below  the  1960-63  average. 
Pork  production  in  1964  was  17  percent 
below  the  1960-62  average.  Poultry  and 
egg  production  has  been  developing  rap- 
idly. Poultry  numbers  were  estimated  at 
14,5   million  in   1964  or  nearly  double  the 
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1955  figure.  The  number  of  laying  hens 
in  1965  was  estimated  at  7.2  million  with 
an  egg  production  of  33,000  metric  tons. 

Agricultural  inputs:  The  agricul- 
tural  labor  force  was  estimated  at  1.4 
million  in  1960  or  43  percent  of  the  active 
labor  force.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  considerable  migration  from  rural 
areas  to  cities  and  foreign  countries. 
Shortages  of  farm  labor  have  been  notice- 
able in  some  areas,  particularly  at  har- 
vest time. 

Portugal's  agricultural  land  area 
totals  about  4.1  million  hectares,  ex- 
cluding 2.5  million  hectares  in  forest. 
The  possibility  of  increasing  the  sown 
acreage  is  limited  to  fallow,  which  at 
present  accounts  for  about  one-fifth  of 
the  country's  arable  land.  Although  about 
4.1  million  hectares  of  additional  land 
could  be  brought  under  cultivation 
this  land  is  not  considered  to  be  econo- 
mically productive. 

Irrigation  programs  have  been  a 
major  feature  of  Portugal's  development 
plans.  At  present  Portugal  has  about 
500,000  hectares  under  irrigation  in- 
cluding nearly  300,000  hectares  privately 
irrigated  with  wells,  springs,  rivers,  and 
field  dams.  Present  plans  call  for  an  in- 
crease of  170,000  hectares  in  the  irri- 
gated area  by  the  late  1970s. 

Consumption  of  fertilizers  has  been 
increasing  rapidly.  There  was  a  14  per- 
cent increase  in  fertilizer  consumption 
between  1955/56  and  1962/63.  Portugal's 
current  fertilizer  consumption  is  about 
170,000  metric  tons,  averaging  36  kilos 
per  hectare  of  agricultural  land. 

The  increase  in  labor  costs  and 
shortage  of  labor  is  hastening  the  mech- 
anization of  agriculture.  Over  14,000  trac- 
tors were  in  use  in  1964,  representing 
a  three-fold  increase  over  1955  and  nearly 
a  50  percent  increase  over  1960.  About 
5,500  threshing  machines  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1964  as  compared  with  5,097  in 
1960. 

Foreign  trade:  Portugal  depends 
heavily  on  foreign  trade.  The  Portu- 
guese Government  regulates  foreign  trade 
through  quantitative   restrictions,  licens- 


ing, exchange  controls,  bilateral  agree- 
naents,  and  tariffs.  Preferential  treatment 
is  given  to  the  Overseas  Provinces.  In 
January  1964,  Portugal  removed  all  duties 
on  imports  from  the  Overseas  Provinces 
provided  the  goods  are  shipped  under  the 
Portuguese  flag.  There  has  been  also 
some  trade  liberalization  under  various 
international  trade  agreements.  Portugal 
is  a  member  of  the  EFTA  and  GATT.  In 
recent  years,  Portugal  has  abolished  quan- 
titative restrictions  on  many  imports 
from  OECD  countries.  In  1965  Portugal 
abolished  all  remaining  export  duties 
starting  January  1,  1966. 

Portugal's  external  trade  is  charac- 
terized by  a  high  degree  of  geographical 
concentration.  About  60  percent  of  Por- 
tugal's exports  go  to  the  OECD  countries. 
The  EEC  and  EFTA  countries  receive 
close  to  half  of  Portugal's  total  exports 
and  supplies  between  55-60  percent  of 
Portugal's  imports.  The  Overseas  Pro- 
vinces receive  about  one-fourth  of  Pro- 
tugal's  total  exports  and  supply  slightly 
less  than  one-fifth  of  Portugal's  total 
imports. 

Agricultural  trade  in  recent  years 
has  accounted  for  about  one-fourth  of 
total  imports  and  less  than  one- sixth  of 
total  exports.  The  main  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  1964  were  wines,  followed  by 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  principal  mar- 
ket for  agricultural  exports  is  Western 
Europe,  particularly  West  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Agricultural  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  1964  amounted 
to  slightly  less  than  one-tenth  of  total 
agricultural  exports.  The  U.S.  imports 
fig  paste,  tomato  paste,  wine,  chickpeas, 
olive  oil,  and  sausage  casings  from  Por- 
tugal. Wine,  olive  oil,  dairy  products, 
and  preserved  fruits  are  significant  agri- 
cultural products  exported  to  the  Over- 
seas Provinces. 

Raw  materials,  equipment,  and  some 
foodstuffs  continued  to  dominate  Portu- 
gal's imports.  The  Overseas  Provinces 
provide  the  bulk  of  many  of  Portugal's 
agricultural  imports.  Raw  cotton,  sugar, 
wheat,  and  oilseeds  were  the  main  agri- 
cultural imports  in  1964.  Portugal's  meat 
imports  in  1964  totaled  14,000  metric  tons 
or  more  than  double  1961 's  level.  In  1964, 
the  United  States  supplied  about  one- sixth 
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of  the  total  agricultural  imports  and  was 
the  main  supplier  of  wheat.  Other  signi- 
ficant U.S.  exports  to  Portugal  in  recent 
years  have  been  cotton,  tobacco,  and  in- 
edible tallow.  In  1964,  the  United  States 
supplied  more  than  half  of  the  country's 
imports  of  pork. 

Outlook:  Agricultural  imports  in 
1966  are  expected  to  be  slightly  over  the 
previous  year's  high  level.  The  Govern- 
ment program  to  give  emphasis  to  live- 
stock production  probably  will  result  in 
imports  of  breeding  cattle  and  animal 
feedstuffs.  While  inaports  of  rye,  oats, 
and  barley  will  probably  continue  to  be 
negligible,  corn  imports  are  expected  to 
more  than  double  the  1965  level  of  108,000 
metric  tons.  The  Overseas  Provinces 
normally  provide  the  bulk  of  requirements, 
but  in  1966  Portugal  may  have  to  find 
other  suppliers.  The  large  increase  in 
wheat  production  in  1965  is  expected  to 
reduce  import  requirements  in  1966  to 
less  than  half  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Portugal's  rapidly  growing  cotton  require- 
ments will  continue  to  be  supplied  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  Overseas  Pro- 
vinces. The  increasing  shortage  of  do- 
mestically produced  meat  should  push 
meat  imports  in  1966  beyond  the  $9.1 
million  value  in  1964.  While  pulse  con- 
sumption is  largely  dependent  on  domes- 
tic production,  imports  are  likely  in  1966. 
Despite  the  increased  production  of  olive 
oil  in  1965,  imports  of  oilseeds  and  pea- 
nuts will  increase  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  high  protein  feeds  for  the 
livestock  industry  and  to  counter  the  de- 
cline in  olive  oil  production  and  maintain 
small  exports.  The  Overseas  Provinces 
and  other  African  countries  (mainly  Ni- 
geria) will  probably  continue  to  meet 
most  of  Portugal's  oilseed  and  peanut  im- 
port requirements  in  1966.  Rice  and  potato 
production  in  1965  were  low  and  sizeable 
imports  of  both  will  be  needed  before  the 
next  harvest.  Tobacco  imports  will  in- 
crease in  order  to  meet  rising  demand. 
(James  Lopes) 


SPAIN 

Economic  situation:  The  Spanish 
economy  continued  to  expand  rapidly 
in    1965.    GNP    grew   about   5  percent  (in 


constant  prices),  which  was  slower  than 
the  Development  Plan  (1964-67)  target 
of  a  6  percent  increase  and  below  the 
7  percent  increase  achieved  in  1964. 
The  increase  in  industrial  production 
in  1965  was  probably  somewhat  below 
the  13  percent  increase  realized  in  1964. 
Agricultural  production,  which  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row  was  affected  by 
drought,  continued  to  act  as  a  drag  on 
the  economy.  Agricultural  production  in 
1965  probably  increased  only  slightly 
from    the    abnormally  low  level  of  1964. 

Spain  probably  had  a  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments  in  1965  on  the  order 
of  $100  to  $150  million,  a  striking  change 
compared  with  large  annual  surpluses 
since  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Reform  of 
1959.  The  trade  deficit  is  estimated  to 
have  passed  $2  billion  in  1965.  Despite 
the  change  in  balance  of  payments,  Spain's 
financial  position  was  not  greatly  im- 
paired. Capital  inflows  in  1965  exceeded 
those  in  1964  and  foreign  exchange  and 
gold  holdings  at  the  end  of  October  1965 
still  amounted  to  $1,336  million,  or  $65 
million  below  end-of-year  1964. 


Spain  continued  to  face  strong  in- 
flationary pressures,  particularly  in  the 
second  half  of  1965.  In  the  third  quarter 
of  1965,  the  cost-of-living  index  (1960 
=  100)  was  6  percent  over  December  1964 
and  12  percent  over  the  comparable  1964 
period.  For  the  same  periods,  the  food 
component  of  the  cost-of-living  index  in- 
creased 5  and  11  percent.  While  imports 
of  food  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1965  helped  to  dampen  food  price  in- 
creases, the  pressures  of  a  poor  harvest 
and  rising  demand  began  to  be  reflected  in 
substantially  higher  prices  by  September 
1965. 


Growth  of  consumer  demand  in  1965 
was  probably  slower  than  the  15  percent 
average  increase  in  the  previous  2  years. 
Wage  rates  continued  to  increase  as  did 
the  migration  of  many  workers.  Industrial 
wages  during  the  first  half  of  1965  rose 
about  21  percent  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1964.  Farm  wages  experienced 
nearly  a  12  percent  increase  in  the  same 
period. 
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The  long-term  aspirations  and  prob- 
lems of  Spanish  agriculture  were  set 
forth  in  the  Development  Plan  for  1964- 
67,  The  main  objectives  of  the  Plan  are 
to  increase  agricultural  production  and 
^to  improve  levels  of  living  for  the  rural 
population. 

Agriculture  is  of  major  importance 
to  the  Spanish  economy.  In  1964,  it  ac- 
counted for  about  20  percent  of  the  GDP, 
provided  employment  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  working  population,  and  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  total  ex- 
ports. 

The  agricultural  sector  has  been 
plagued  by  serious  problems.  Agricul- 
ture was  the  only  sector  of  the  economy 
which  experienced  a  decline  in  production 
in  1964,  with  output  dropping  about  8 
percent. 


Agricultural  policy:  The  four  basic 
objectives  of  Spanish  agricultural  policy 
are:  (1)  to  raise  the  level  of  living  ofthe 
rural  population;  (2)  to  attain  maximum 
productivity  through  intensive  cultivation 
and  through  land  improvements  such  as 
irrigation,  reforestation,  and  soil  con- 
servation; (3)  to  secure  full  employment 
for  permanent  farm  workers  by  creating 
viable  holdings  and  transfering  surplus 
agricultural  labor  to  industrial  areas; 
and  (4)  to  increase  production  of  livestock 
feed,  livestock  products,  industrial  crops, 
and  vegetables.  Other  current  objectives 
of  agricultural  policy  are  as  follows: 
(1)  to  secure  fair  returns  to  agricultural 
producers  without  causing  inordinate  rises 
in  retail  food  prices;  (2)  to  limit  the  agri- 
cultural trade  deficit  but  still  allow  im- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities  in  short 
supply  so  as  to  dampen  food  price  in- 
creases; (3)  to  provide  assistance  to  de- 
pressed areas  where  agricultural  holdings 
are  small;  and  (4)  to  reduce  the  annual 
fluctuation  in  production  and  farm  in- 
comes so  that  the  economy  can  develop 
more  smoothly. 

The  Government  establishes  price 
supports  and  marketing  regulations 
for  agricultural  commodities.  Government 
control  over  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  is  decreasing.  Only  3  com- 
modities--wheat,   hops,   and  tobacco--are 


now  subject  to  monopoly  purchasing  or 
compulsory  delivery.  The  National  Wheat 
Service  is  the  sole  buyer  of  wheat  and 
also  sets  minimum  prices  for  coarse 
grains.  The  National  Tobacco  Growing 
Service  has  a  monopoly  on  tobacco  buying. 
The  Spanish  Corporation  for  Sops  Pro- 
motion monopolizes  hop  trading  in  Spain. 
For  olive  oil,  wine,  pork  and  beef,  the 
Government  merely  sets  minimum  prices. 
Government  market  intervention  is 
through  the  National  Supply  Commission 
(Comisaria  de  Abastecimientos  y  Trans- 
portes-C.A.T.)  which  can  purchase  sur- 
pluses, distribute  some  subsidies,  and 
regulate  the  distribution  and  import  of 
agricultural  commodities,  Spain's  agri- 
cultural trade  policy  has  been  very  pro- 
tective, but  since  joining  the  OECD  in 
1959,  Spain  has  been  progressively  lib- 
eralizing its  trade.  Most  of  the  imports  of 
agricultural  commodities  from  other  than 
OECD  countries  are  still  subject  to  some 
import  restrictions.  In  addition  to  using 
bilateral  agreements  and  customs  duties, 
the  Government  applies  variable  levies  and 
state  control  on  imports  subject  to  internal 
market  regulations.  Export  controls  are 
occasionally  placed  on  certain  products  in. 
short  supply. 

Agricultural  production:  About  two- 
thirds  of  Spain's  agricultural  production 
is  derived  from  grains,  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  truck  gardens.  Livestock  and 
livestock  products  account  for  about  one- 
third  of  production. 

Agricultural  production  in  1965  con- 
tinued to  be  affected  by  unfavorable 
weather.  The  GAP  growth  rate  was  up 
slightly  from  1964.  Grain  production  in 
1965  was  generally  below  average,  ex- 
cept for  breadgrains  which  experienced 
a  slight  increase  over  1964.  Spain's  feed- 
grain  production  in  1965,  estimated  at 
2.8  million  metric  tons,  was  10  percent 
below  1964.  Total  acreage  devoted  to 
feedgrains  was  3  percent  above  1964,  but 
yields  were  sharply  reduced  by  drought. 
Production  of  rice  was  5  percent  less 
than  in  1964. 

Although  there  was  a  19  percent  in- 
crease in  area  devoted  to  sugarbeets, 
sugar  production  in  1965  at  490,000  tons 
was  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1964. 
Yields   declined  as  did  the   sugar  content 
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of  the  beets.   Thus,    sugar  production  re-- 
mains    about    one-fourth    below  domestic 
requirements. 

Spain  is  normally  the  world's  lead- 
ing   producer  of  olive  oil.   Production  of 
olive  oil  in   1965,  at  an  estimated  327,000 
metric  tons,   was  below  normal  but  con- 
siderably better  than  the  previous  year. 


Production  of  other  crops  varied. 
Output  of  nuts  and  kernels  was  estimated 
at  10  percent  below  that  in  1964.  Cotton 
production  increased  slightly,  while  to- 
bacco production  remained  about  stable. 
Pulse  production  was  sharply  reduced  by 
drought.  Production  of  potatoes  and  citrus 
increased  by  9  percent  and  6  percent, 
respectively,  over  the  levels  of  production 
in  1964. 


Total  red  meat  production  in  1965 
reached  759,000  metric  tons,  up  about  5 
percent  from  1964.  Production  of  most 
types  of  meat  increased.  Milk  production 
declined. 

Agricultural  inputs:  Agriculture  in 
Spain  suffers  from  small  size  and  frag- 
mentation of  land  holdings,  irregular  rain- 
fall from  year  to  year,  and  soil  erosion. 
Over  64  percent  of  the  Spanish  farms  are 
less  than  5  hectares  in  size,  and  these 
farms  account  for  only  6.8  percent  of  the 
total  cultivated  area.  Total  income  ac- 
cruing to  the  agricultural  sector  has  been 
low  and  has  resulted  in  low  levels  of 
fertilizer  consumption  and  mechanization. 
While  irrigation  has  offset  the  shortage  and 
variability  of  water  supply  in  some  areas, 
the  total  amount  of  irrigated  land  is  rela- 
tively small.  In  1964  only  2.0  million 
hectares,  or  10  percent  of  the  cultivated 
area,  was  irrigated.  However,  plans  cur- 
rently being  carried  out  or  under  study 
would  expand  the  irrigated  area  to  as  much 
as  3.1  million  hectares. 


Spain's  agricultural  labor  force  (in- 
cluding forestry  and  fishing)  in  1964  totaled 
4.2  million  or  one-third  of  the  total  labor 
force.  In  recent  years,  agriculture  has 
been  facing  the  problem  of  a  rural  labor 
exodus.  In  1964  alone  250,000  left  the 
farms.   The   exodus  of  farm  labor  has  re- 


sulted in  a  50  percent  increase  in  rural 
wages  in  the  past  3  years  and  a  shortage 
of  labor  at  harvest  time.  Labor  pro- 
ductivity in  agriculture  is  low.  The  average 
productivity  per  person  in  agriculture 
during  1964  was  approximately  half  of 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Total  investments  (public  and  pri- 
vate) in  agriculture  are  increasing.  Total 
investments,  including  irrigation  projects, 
amounted    to     $333     million     annually    in 

1963  and  1964,  more  than  double  the 
average  investments  in  1959  and  1960, 
and  52  percent  above  those  in  1962. 
More  than  half  of  the  total  investments 
in  agriculture  in  1963  and  1964  were  made 
by  the  Government  and  public  agencies. 
Of  the  $146  million  average  private  in- 
vestments in  agriculture  in  1963  and  1964, 
about  two-thirds  was  spent  on  machinery 
and  equipment.  There  were  13,152  tractors 
in  Spanish  agriculture  in  1964,  as  against 
114,410  in  1963  and  56,845  in  1960. 
The  Plan  calls  for  the  number  of  tractors 
to  reach  248,385  by  1967. 

Utilization  of  fertilizers  in  Spain  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
Consumption  of  commercial  fertilizers 
was  756,000  metric  tons  in  1964,  or  23 
percent  over  1960. 

In  addition  to  heavier  use  of  fer- 
tilizers and  increased  mechanization  in 
agriculture,  the  current  Plan  calls  for  a 
300,000-hectare  increase  in  the  irrigated 
area  (of  which  270,000  hectares  will  be 
newly  irrigated  land),  land  consolidation 
covering  998,000  hectares,  and  soil  con- 
servation practices  applied  to  154,000 
hectares  annually. 

Foreign  trade:      Spanish   exports   in 

1964  totaled  $954  million,  nearly  30  per- 
cent over  1963.  Agricultural  exports  ac- 
counted for  51  percent  of  total  exports  of 
$487  million,  27  percent  over  1963.  Al- 
most one-half  of  the  increase  in  agricul- 
tural exports  in  1964  was  accounted  for 
by  the  larger  citrus  exports.  Shipments 
of  agricultural  fats  and  oils  in  1964  rose 
17  percent  over  1963. 

Spain's  major  agricultural  exports 
are  fruits  (mainly  oranges),  vegetables, 
wine,   olives,   olive  oil,  and  nuts.  Exports 
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of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  exports,  totaled  $336 
million  in  1964,  or  69  percent  of  total 
agricultural  exports.  European  markets 
absorb  about  70  percent  of  Spain's  total 
exports.  About  40  percent  of  Spanish 
exports  go  to  the  EEC  countries,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  these  are  agricultural 
goods.  The  United  States  is  also  an 
important  market  for  Spanish  agricultural 
products,  taking  $47.1  million  in  1964  and 
$38.9  million  in  1963. 

Spain's  agricultural  trade  has  been 
increasing  rapidly.  Agricultural  exports 
in  1963,  1964,  and  1965  (estimated)  in- 
creased over  the  1958-62  average  by  10, 
43,  and  16  percent,  respectively.  Agri- 
cultural imports  for  the  same  3  years 
increased  by  48,  58,  and  128  percent, 
respectively,  over  the  1958-62  average. 
It  is  estimated  that  agricultural  imports 
in  1965  may  have  reached  $650  million, 
55     percent     more     than    those    in    1964. 

Spain's  major  agricultural  imports 
are  feedgrains,  sugar,  natural  fibers,  to- 
bacco, vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  coffee, 
tea,  hides  and  skins,  and  meat  and  meat 
preparations.  The  United  States  has  been 
an  important  supplier  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts to  Spain.  In  1964,  the  U.S.  sold 
Spain  $93  million  worth  of  agricultural 
products.  The  value  of  U.S.  sales  fell  off 
$30  million  from  the  prior  year  because 
of  reduced  exports  of  feedgrains  and 
soybean  oil.  Nevertheless,  grains,  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products  accounted  foi- 
three-fourths  of  U.S.  exports  to  Spain 
in  1964.  Spain's  imports  from  European 
countries  comprise  over  50  percent  of  its 
total  value  of  imports  but  European  mar- 
kets provide  only  one-fourth  of  total  agri- 
cultural imports.  Grains,  meats,  cheese, 
and  other  livestock  products,  and  veg- 
etables account  for  the  bulk  of  imports 
from  the  European  countries. 

Outlook:  Because  of  increasing  de- 
mand and  below  normal  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  1965,  Spain  offers  a  growing 
market  for  imports  of  a  number  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  1965/66.  Com- 
modities falling  into  this  grouping  are 
vegetable  oils,  oilseeds,  feedgrains,  pro- 
tein meals,  and  cotton.  The  Spanish  mar- 
ket for  feedgrains  and  soybean  products 
will  grow  in  1965/66.  Spain's  low  feedgrain 


production  in  1965  combined  with  low  feed- 
grain  carryover  stocks,  poor  pasture  con- 
ditions, and  emphasis  on  livestock  ex- 
pansion, will  stimulate  feedgrain  imports. 
Imports  of  feedgrains  in  1965/66  probably 
will  exceed  2  million  metric  tons,  or 
about  one-third  more  than  in  the  prior 
marketing  year.  Import  requirements  for 
corn  are  estimated  at  1  million  metric 
tons,  nearly  one-third  over  1964/65. 
Barley  imports  should  be  about  850,000 
metric  tons  or  about  50  percent  over  the 
prior  year.  The  U.S.  loan  of  $35  million 
in  September  1965  to  the  Spanish  agri- 
cultural co-operatives  (C.O.E.S.)  provides 
for  a  purchase  of  600,000  metric  tons  of 
feedgrains  during  the  next  3  years  and 
should  result  in  sizable  imports  of  U.S. 
feedgrains  in  1965/66.  Imports  of  wheat 
in  1965/66  probably  will  remain  at  about 
the  previous  year's  level  of  100,000  metric 
tons,  although  the  mounting  pressure  in 
Spain  for  higher  quality  wheats  may  re- 
sult in  larger  wheat  imports  in  1965/66. 

The  market  for  U.S.  soybean  pro- 
ducts in  1965/66  should  nearly  double 
the  level  in  1964/65.  In  1965/66,  Spain 
will  very  likely  import  from  180,000  to 
^00,000  metric  tons  of  vegetable  oils 
(most  likely  soybean  oil  from  the  U.S.) 
as  well  as  large  quantities  of  U.S.  soy- 
beans for  its  7  modern  crushing  plants. 
While  the  olive  oil  crop  is  expected  to  be 
60  percent  higher  than  in  1964,  it  will 
still  be  below  the  normal  400,000  metric 
tons.  Spain  will  continue  to  export  high- 
priced  olive  oil  and  import  cheaper  veg- 
etable    oils     for     the     domestic     market. 

Export  possibilities  for  cotton  to  the 
Spanish  market  have  been  improving. 
Spanish  cotton  production  has  been  down  in 
recent  years,  despite  the  Government's 
high  support  price  which  is  50  percent 
above  the  world  market  price.  The  farmers 
are  using  new  irrigated  land  to  produce 
other  crops  offering  better  returns,  such 
as  vegetables  and  fruits,  oilseeds,  feed- 
grains,  and  sugar  beets.  Cotton  production 
in  1965  was  only  slightly  above  the  prior 
year  which  was  18  percent  below  1963. 
Assuming  no  change  in  consumption, 
Spain's  cotton  deficit  in  1965/66  is  es- 
timated at  180,000  bales  of  220  kilograms 
each. 

Tallow  imports  from  the  U.S.  have 
been     increasing     rapidly,     amounting    to 
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39,200  tons  or  $6.4  million  in  1964, 
a  5.6  percent  increase  in  value  over  1963. 
U.S.  hides  and  skins  earned  $2.0  million 
in  1964  in  the  Spanish  market.  Spain  has 
been  a  leading  consumer  of  U.S.  cigarettes, 
but  the  38  percent  increase  in  the  duty 
imposed  in  1965  on  U.S.  cigarettes  will 
tend  to  discourage  imports.  Spain  is  not 
self-sufficient  in  tobacco  production.  Im- 
ports of  U.S.  tobacco  leaf  in  1964,  at 
1,859  metric  tons,  nearly  doubled  the 
1963  level.  U.S.  sales  of  vegetables  and 
preparations  to  Spain  are  expected  to 
continue  growing  in  1966. 

In  the  next  few  years  Spain  will 
have  to  import  breeding  livestock  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
its  livestock  production.  The  current  De- 
velopment Plan  calls  for  the  allocation  of 
$1.6  million  a  year  for  imports  of  breeding 
cattle.  The  need  for  beef  imports  will 
continue,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  despite 
Government  efforts  to  close  the  consump- 
tion-production gap.  Uruguay  and  Argen- 
tina have  been  the  main  suppliers. 

Spain  is  expected  to  continue  lib- 
eralizing the  imports  of  food  products 
to  prevent  undue  price  increases  and 
consequent  damage  to  development  plans. 
The  United  States  can  look  toward  more 
export  opportunities  as  the  process  of 
liberalization  continues.  (James  Lopes) 


SWEDEN 

Economic  situation:  The  current 
economic  upswing  which  began  in  Sweden 
during  the  first  half  of  1963  is  expected 
to  continue  into  1966.  During  1965,  GNP 
expanded  by  4.5  percent  in  current  prices. 
Estimated  growth  in  industrial  production 
of  6.5  percent  in  1965  was. down  from 
the  9  percent  recorded  in  1964.  Industrial 
investment  was  high  in  1965  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  an  increased  rate 
into  1966. 


deficit  resulted  from  a  15  percent  increase 
in  imports.  Nevertheless,  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  at  $959  million  by  the 
end  of  September  1965  were  nearly  6 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Agriculture's  share-  of  the  GDP  de- 
clined from  8  percent  in  1950-  52  to  slightly 
more  than  4  percent  in  1964,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  upswing  in  the  general 
economy  during  the  1950s,  the  movement 
of  people  off  farms,  and  the  conscious 
effort  to  limit  agricultural  production. 

Agricultural  policy:  The  6-year 
agricultural  price  and  market  program 
expired  on  August  31,  1965.  It  was  re- 
placed by  a  temporary  program  which 
embodies  all  the  principal  features  (with 
one  exception)  of  the  old  program,  whose 
roots  go  back  to  1947.  The  so-called 
income- rule,  which  called  for  annual 
adjustments  of  farmers'  incomes  in  re- 
sponse to  changes  in  the  wages  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  has  been  dropped 
and  replaced  by  what  is  called  "inflation 
protection."  Present  policies  provide  for 
the  raising  of  farm  income  in  1966 
by  about  $11.6  million.  This  is  to  be 
achieved  through  higher  prices  paid  to 
farmers  and  increased  subsidies  which 
in  turn  will  be  financed  through  higher 
import  taxes.  Partly  because  of  the  cur- 
rent impasse  in  the  EEC  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy  and  the  GATT  (Kennedy 
Round)  negotiations,  the  Agricultural 
Policy  Committee  may  not  be  able  to 
present  its  recommendations  for  a  new 
program  in  time  for  consideration  by  the 
Government  during  fiscal  year  1966.  As 
a  consequence,  the  temporary  or  interim 
program  may  remain  in  force-until  August 
31,  1967.  Farmers  and  their  representa- 
tives tend  to  oppose  suggested  changes 
toward  less  agricultural  protection  and 
less  reliance  on  agricultural  self-suffi- 
ciency. Farmers'  representatives  speak 
about  an  ever- widening  income  gap 
between  small  farmers  and  industrial 
workers. 


Foreign  trade  activity  continued  ai 
an  unprecedented  rate  with  a  January- 
September  1965  trade  deficit  of  about 
$355  million,  almost  twice  the  $187  mil- 
lion during  the  same  period  of  1964. 
Although  there  was  a  10  percent  rise 
in  exports  during  this  period,  an  increased 


Sweden  is  the  only  industrial  nation 
in  the  world  where  agricultural  production 
has  not  increased  in  the  last  decade. 
In  fact,  the  agricultural  production  index 
has  varied  less  than  11  points  between 
1938/39  and  1965/66.  A  main  goal  of 
agricultural     policy      has     been     income 
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equality  between  efficient  family  farmers 
and  industrial  workers  located  in  rural 
areas.  This  goal  has  been  sought  through 
a  system  of  target  prices  supported  by 
price  regulations,  subsidies,  import  taxes 
and,  as  necessary,  the  restricting  of  im- 
ports and  the  subsidizing  of  exports. 
Policy  has  supported  the  development 
of  larger,  more  diversified  farms. 

There  is  considerable  pressure 
to  export  the  surplus  production  of  wheat, 
pork,  eggs,  and  milk  products.  Sizable 
export  subsidies  are  involved  in  making 
these  products  competitive  in  world 
markets.  Import  taxes,  used  to  pay 
for  the  agricultural  support  system,  have 
more  than  doubled  since  September  1959. 
There  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
that  efforts  to  raise  productivity  in  agri- 
culture should  be  intensified.  Sweden  has 
been  essentially  self-sufficient  in 
temperate  climate  agricultural  products 
for  the  past  decade  but  the  self-sufficiency 
has  been  costly. 


Agricultural  production:  In  1965 
livestock  production  increased  slightly 
while  crop  production,  though  3  percent 
below  1964,  was  still  above  the  1960- 
64  average.  Generally  adverse  growing 
and  harvesting  conditions  resulted  in 
smaller  crops  of  grains,  sugarbeets,  fruit, 
and  hay.  A  substantial  part  of  the  wheat 
harvest  was  not  of  milling  quality  and 
therefore  a  considerable  quantity  will  be 
available  for  feed  and  for  export. 


The  increased  acreage  devoted  to 
winter  wheat  for  the  1965  harvest,  though 
coupled  with  a  substantially  lower  yield 
than  the  previous  year,  resulted  in  a 
larger  harvest  of  winter  wheat  while 
the  1965  crop  of  spring  wheat  was  smaller 
in  area,  yield,  and  production.  Production 
of  oats  and  mixed  grains  declined  large- 
ly because  of  a  reduction  in  acreage. 
Acreage  and  production  of  barley  in- 
creased. Both  potato  and  sugarbeet 
acreages  were  reduced  in  1965.  Although 
potato  yield  was  higher  than  in  1964, 
the  yield  and  sugar  content  of  the  sugar- 
beets  was  reduced.  The  harvest  of  potatoes 
increased  but  sugarbeet  production  was 
smaller  than  in  1964. 


The  1965  deciduous  fruit  crop  failed 
almost  completely  in  the  home  orchards 
and. output  from  the  commercial  orchards 
was  also  below  normal. 

The  1965  hay  crop  was  about  5 
percent  below  the  1960-64  average  and 
was  of  below- average  quality.  The  pro- 
duction of  fodder  roots  was  reduced  to 
80  percent  of  the  average  because  of  re- 
duced acreage.  The  feed  shortage  re- 
sulting from  this  and  the  smaller  supply 
of  beetpulp  available  will  be  supplemented 
somewhat  by  above-average  supplies  of 
low-grade  wheat  and  rye. 

Agricultural  inputs:  The  input  of 
hired  farm  labor  declined  by  almost 
50  percent  between  1955  and  1965  com- 
pared with  a  decline  of  about  40  percent 
for  total  labor  input  in  agriculture.  In 
1960  there  were  331,000  people  who  were 
solely  employed  in  agriculture,  10.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  economically  active 
population.  The  proportion  dropped  to 
less  than  8  percent  in  1965.  Hired  labor 
now  makes  up  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  agricultural  labor  force. 

Domestic  and  imported  tractors  and 
equipment  of  excellent  design  and  quality 
are  readily  available.  On  the  other 
hand,  agricultural  labor  is  in  short  supply. 
These  and  other  economic  forces  have  so 
stimulated  mechanization  that  farms  with 
20  or  more  hectares  of  arable  land 
have  an  adequate  number  of  tractors. 
Tractor  purchases  now  average  over 
11,000  per  year  with  169,000  tractors  in 
operation  during  1964.  Combines  are  in- 
creasing at  about  2,000  per  year  and  now 
are  used  to  harvest  about  68  percent  of 
the  grain  crop.  The  use  of  milking  ma- 
chines and  other  machinery  and  equip- 
ment has  also  increased  rapidly. 


Commercial  fertilizer  is  applied 
according  to  soil  test  indications.  Use 
averaged  83  kilograms  of  plant  nutrients 
per  hectare  of  arable  land  in  1963/64. 
Fertilizer  use  is  most  intensive  for  truck 
crops,  sugar  beets,  and  oilseeds.  On  thie 
better  cropland,  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
are  frequently  applied  to  breadgrain  to 
the  "lodging  limit."  On  the  basis  of 
total  use,   grain  crops,  which  cover  more 
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than  40  percent  of  the  crop  area,  are 
the  largest  recipients  of  commercial 
fertilizers. 

Emphasis  continues  on  increasing 
farm  size  and  improving  the  efficiency 
of  farm  buildings  to  make  more  rational 
use  of  the  available  resources.  Although 
holdings  of  2  to  5  hectares  still  account 
for  about  29  percent  of  all  farms,  their 
number  decreased  almost  11,000  from  the 
Fall  of  1961  to  December  31,  1965.  Total 
farm  numbers  declined  22,500  or  about 
3  percent  per  year  over  the  same  period. 


Foreign  trade:  Stimulated  by  brisk 
economic  activity  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Sweden's  foreign  trade  reached  its  highest 
level  in  history  during  1964.  Total  im- 
ports reached  $3.8  billion  and  exports, 
$3.7  billion.  Trade  with  the  United  States 
followed  the  general  pattern,  with  both 
imports  by  Sweden  of  $385  million  and 
exports  of  nearly  $200  million  setting 
new  records.  The  U.S.  retained  a  10 
percent  share  of  Sweden's  import  trade, 
ranking  third  after  West  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  U.S.  is  Sweden's 
fifth  best  customer  after  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Norway  and 
Denmark.  Trade  also  expanded  in  1964 
with  both  the  EFTA  and  the  EEC.  Exports 
to  the  EFTA  rose  15  percent,  to  the  EEC 
10  percent.  Imports  from  the  EFTA  were 
up  17  percent  and  from  the  EEC  18 
percent.  The  agricultural  share  of  total 
imports  was  $544  million  in  1964,  a 
12  percent  increase  over  1963  while 
agricultural  exports  of  $140  million  were 
4  percent  less  than  for  1963. 

About  half  of  the  1964  imports  of 
agricultural  products  came  from  Den- 
mark, Brazil,  the  United  States,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  There  was  an  increase  in  im- 
ports of  sugar,  coffee,  animal  feed,  and 
tobacco  but  a  decline  in  the  imports  of 
grains,  hides  and  skins,  and  fats  and 
oils.  In  1964  the  principal  export  markets 
for  agricultural  products  were  West  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  East  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  U.S.  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  Sweden  during  1964 
totaled  $54.5  million,  compared  with  $40.9 
million  in  1963  and  $46.8  million  in  1962. 
Principal  U.S.  exports  are  tobacco,  fruit, 
and  cotton. 


Trade  in  most  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products  with  11  eastern 
countries,  including  the  USSR  and  Mainland 
China,  was  freed  from  license  obligation 
on  October  1,  1965.  Food  and  fiber  im- 
ports in  1964  from  these  countries  corres- 
ponded to  about  3  percent  of  total  imports 
of  food  and  fiber.  It  is  too  early  to  fore- 
cast the  possible  effects  of  this 
liberalization  on  imports  from  these 
countries. 

Outlook:  Agricultural  production  is 
expected  to  decline  slightly  in  1966.  An 
increase  in  meat  production  is  expected 
to  be  largely  offset  by  small  decreases 
in  the  production  of  milk,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  breadgrains. 

Total  exports  for  1965  are  believed 
to  have  been  almost  one-tenth  larger  than 
in  1964  and  are  projected  to  increase 
further  by  5  percent  in  1966.  Imports, 
which  increased  14  percent  in  1965  are 
projected  to  grow  by  6.5  percent  in  1966, 
(David  W,  Riggs) 


SWITZERLAND 

Economic  situation:  The  Swiss 
economy  has  expanded  strongly  in  recent 
years.  GNP  rose  4  percent  in  1963  and 
6  percent  in  1964.  A  leveling  off  of 
Switzerland's  economic  "boom"  became 
increasingly  evident  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1965.  Switzerland  continues  to 
experience  inflation.  In  1964  and  1965, 
the  cost-of-living  index  rose  less  than 
3  percent  each  year,  compared  with  in- 
creases of  4  percent  in  1962-63  and  2 
percent  for  1960-61. 

Total  employment  in  1965  declined 
(about  1  percent)  in  all  industries,  except 
chemicals,  watches,  and  construction. 
Most  of  the  decline  probably  occurred  in 
the  number  of  foreign  laborers,  who 
account  for  nearly  a  third  of  the  labor 
force,  as  the  Government  required  all 
firms  to  reduce  the  number  of  foreign 
laborers  by  5  percent  during  1965.  By 
the  end  of  June  1965,  wages  were  nearly 
5  percent  above  June  1964, 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1965, 
exports    increased    12    percent    over    the 
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same  period  in  1964  and  imports  increased 
only  2  percent.  The  value  of  imports  ex- 
ceeded exports  by  28  percent  in  the  first 
9  months  of  1965,  compared  with  41  per- 
cent for  the  same  period  of  1963,  and  a 
34  percent  annual  average  for  the  period 
1961-64.  However,  as  in  the  past,  the 
trade  deficit  was  offset  by  capital  inflows, 
receipts  from  tourism,  etc.,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  net  surplus  in  the  balance  of 
payments.  As  a  result,  official  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  holdings  expanded  to 
$2,872  million  by  the  end  of  September 
1965,  up  $22  million  from  September  1964. 

The  Swiss  had  a  per  capita  income 
of  $1,755  in  1964,  among  the  5  highest 
in  the  world.  In  1963  about  29  percent  of 
total  consumer  expenditures  were  for  food, 
compared  to  32  percent  a  decade  earlier. 


Agricultural  policy:  The  objectives 
of  Swiss  agricultural  policy  remain  es- 
sentially the  same  as  established  by  the 
1951  Law  on  Agriculture:  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  domestic  production,  to  in- 
sure adequate  food  supplies,  and  to  main- 
tain a  large  rural  population.  Production 
is  encouraged  by  farm  price  supports 
at  the  highest  level  in  Western  Europe. 
Domestic  farm  prices  are  protected 
through  the  close  control  of  imports  of 
competitive  products.  Noncompetitive 
agricultural  imports  face  few  restrictions. 


Agricultural  production:  The  Swiss 
agricultural  production  index  was  esti- 
mated to  be  132  in  1965,  down  from  136 
in  the  previous  year  (1939  =  100).  Growing 
conditions  in  1965  were  characterized  by  a 
rainy,  cool  summer.  This  weather  was 
favorable  for  forages  and  resulted  in  a 
large  production  of  hay,  but  it  was  of 
poor  quality.  Wet  weather  at  harvest  time 
contributed  to  reduced  yields  and  poor 
quality  of  grains  and  potatoes. 

The  quality  of  the  1965  breadgrain 
crop  was  below  average,  with  output 
9  percent  below  1964.  The  total  bread- 
grain  area  remained  at  the  1964  level. 
With  consumption  about  unchanged,  the 
decreased  domestic  production  plus  the 
lower  quality  of  wheat  should  require 
increased  imports  in  1965/66,  especially 
for  quality  wheat. 


The  1965  coarse  grain  harvest  de- 
clined from  1964.  The  oat  area  con- 
tinued to  decline  with  a  shift  to  barley 
and  corn.  Since  the  number  of  grain - 
consuming  animals  is  expanding,  imports 
of  feedgrains  are  expected  to  increase 
in  1965/66. 

Due  to  a  decreased  area  and  a  lower 
average  yield,  the  1965  potato  crop  was 
down  substantially  from  1964.  The  potato 
area  has  declined  as  a  result  of  the  labor 
shortage.  Potato  land  has  been  shifted  to 
hay,  pasture,  and  mechanized  sugar  beet 
production.  The  sugar  beet  area  remained 
stable  in  1965.  Sugar  production  was  ex- 
pected to  be  about  56,000  metric  tons 
compared  with  51,000  in  1964. 

Milk  production,  which  accounts  for 
about  one-third  of  total  Swiss  agricultural 
revenue,  increased  in  1965  and  was  esti- 
mated at  3,2  million  metric  tons.  An 
increase  in  cow  numbers  and  improved 
grazing  were  the  reasons  production  in- 
creased. Dairy  organizations  and  federal 
authorities  are  making  special  efforts  to 
increase  cheese  production  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  export  markets  and 
increased  domestic  consumption. 

Production  and  consumption  of  pork 
increased  during  1965  and  further  gains 
are  expected  through  1966.  As  production 
will  probably  increase  faster  than  con- 
sumption, imports  will  be  reducedin  1966. 

Beef  and  veal  production  declined 
slightly  during  1965  and  may  not  increase 
in  1966  since  heifers  and  cows  are  being 
retained  for  herd  building.  Import  re- 
quirements for  1966  will  be  about  the  same 
as  1965. 

Consumption  of  poultry  meat  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  Switzerland  but  at 
a  slower  rate  than  in  1961  and  1962. 
Increased  production  in  1965  caused  a 
leveling- off  of  imports  of  poultry  meat. 

Agricultural  inputs:  Switzerland 
does  not  have  much  good  agricultural 
land.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  land 
area  is  cultivated,  with  another  one-fourth 
in  alpine  pastures.  The  remainder  is  forest 
and  mountain  land.  The  small  size  of 
farms  further  handicaps  production.  Of 
206,000     farms     in    1955,    lessthan  9,000 
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contained  more  than  20  hectares.  Farms 
not  only  are  small,  but  many  consist  of 
a  large  number  of  small  scattered  plots, 
averaging  8  plots  per  farm,  and  in  some 
areas  running  as  high  as  17  or  18  plots 
per  farm. 

The  mountain  regions  include  about 
one-third  of  the  agricultural  population, 
one-third  of  the  farms,  one-third  of  the 
cultivated  areas,  nearly  all  the  pasture- 
land,  and  two-thirds  of  the  forests.  The 
productivity  of  labor  on  mountain  farms 
is  about  one-third  that  of  the  lowland 
farms.  Future  increases  in  production 
(presently  three-fourths  livestock  prod- 
ucts) will  come  largely  from  increased 
productivity  of  livestock  which  will  re- 
quire increased  feed  imports,  A  smaller 
gain  may  also  come  from  increased  crop 
yields. 

With  higher  wages  in  industry,  many 
among    the    farm    population  have   moved 
to  nonfarm  jobs.   Between   1950   and  1964 
the     male     agricultural    labor    force    de- 
clined   by     one-third    to     about    200,000. 


Mechanization  is  proceeding  rapidly 
in  Switzerland.  Tractor  numbers  in- 
creased to  63,000  in  1963.  However,  the 
small  size  of  Swiss  farms,  fragmented 
holdings,  and  the  topography  greatly  re- 
strict mechanization. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in 
Switzerland  has  increased  considerably 
in  recent  years.  In  1963  the  total  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer  nutrients  was  19,600 
metric  tons  of  N,  47,700  metric  tons  of 
P2O5,  and  53,400  metric  tons  of  K2O. 
This  was  an  increase  over  1958  of  37  per- 
cent for  nitrogen,  12  percent  for  phos- 
phate, and  26  percent  for  potash. 


Foreign  trade:  Agricultural  imports 
totaled  $692  million  in  1964,  up  12  per- 
cent from  1963.  They  comprised  nearly 
one- fifth  of  total  imports.  The  only  agri- 
cultural export  of  importance  was  cheese, 
valued  at  $42  million  in  1964.  Over  40 
percent  of  the  cheese  exports  were  sold 
to  Italy.  France,  receiving  22  percent, 
was  the  second  most  important  market, 
followed  by  West  Germany,  the  United 
"States,  and  Belgium. 


Grain  is  an  important  Swiss  import. 
In  1964,  wheat  and  flour  imports  accounted 
for  $29  million  and  feedgrains  $37  million. 
Canada  furnished  about  one-half  of  the 
wheat  imported  in  1964.  U.S.  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  to  Switzerland  in  1964 
amounted  to  $9.5  million  as  compared  to 
$10.7  million  in  1963.  France  has  become 
the  largest  supplier  of  feedgrains.  In  1964, 
U.S.  feedgrain  sales  were  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  1962  level  of  158,000  metric 
tons,  even  though  total  Swiss  feedgrain 
imports  (including  wheat,  rye,  and  rice 
for  feed)  were  up  9  percent. 

Swiss  fruit  imports  amounted  to  $86 
million  and  vegetables  amounted  to  $44 
million  in  1964.  Principal  suppliers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France,  In  1964,  the  United  States 
supplied  $10  million  of  total  Swiss  imports 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Meat  and  live  animals  were  important 
Swiss  agricultural  imports  in  1964,  total- 
ing $92  million.  In  1965,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  meat  consumed  was  imported.  About 
one-fourth  of  total  meat  imports  was 
poultry  meat.  The  U.S.  share  of  Swiss 
poultry  meat  imports  decreased  from  70 
percent  in  1960  to  18  percent  in  1964, 
while  total  poultry  meat  imports  rose  33 
percent.  Most  of  the  increased  quantity 
was  supplied  by  France  and  Denmark. 
This  loss  of  the  U.S.  share  was  largely  a- 
result  of  lower-priced  subsidized  poultry 
exports  from  European  suppliers.  In  1965, 
the  United  States  announced  a  subsidy  on 
poultry  meat  exports  to  Switzerland  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  its  former  position  in 
the  Swiss  market. 

Switzerland  imported  raw  cotton  ($35 
million)  and  wool  ($36  million)  for  the 
textile  industry  in  1964.  The  United  States 
supplied  $10  million  of  the  cotton  imports 
in  1964.  Swiss  unmanufactured  tobacco  im- 
ports in  1964  amounted  to  $31  million,  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied  about  half. 

Outlook:  The  Swiss  have  the  second 
highest  per  capita  income  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Consumer  demand  is  expected  to 
continue  strong  in  1966,  and  should  make 
Switzerland  a  continued  good  market  for 
certain  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Despite 
the  strong  competition  experienced  in  the 
Swiss   market   in  the   last  few  years,  U.S. 
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agricultural  exports  rose  to  $71  million 
in  1964,  $12  million  over  the  previous 
year. 

Cheese  production  and  exports  prob- 
ably will  rise  in  1966.  Increased  pork 
production  in  1966  will  likely  result  in 
a  decline  in  pork  imports.  Poultry  meat 
production  will  continue  to  increase,  and 
poultry  meat  imports  probably  will  level 
out. 

Wheat  imports  are  expected  to  in- 
crease; the  U.S.  share  may  also  increase. 
Also,  feedgrain  imports  should  rise  and 
prospects  are  good  that  imports  of  U.S. 
feedgrains  will  increase.  (George  W. 
Coffman,  Jr.) 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

Economic  situation:  In  1965  the 
United"  Kingdom's  balance-of-payments 
problem  continued  and  a  new  crisis  in 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  occurred.  To  restore  internation- 
al confidence  in  the  pound  sterling,  the 
Government  introduced  further  remedial 
measures  designed  to  dampen  domestic 
demand  and  reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit.  The  Government's  display 
of  determination  not  to  devalue  the  cur- 
rency, a  further  international  credit  ar- 
rangement, and  expanding  exports  brought 
about  a  revival  in  confidence  in  the  pound. 
Corrective  actions  are  expected  to  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  1965  deficit 
to  perhaps  less  than  half  that  in  1964-- 
$840  to  $980  million  compared  with  $2 
billion  in  1964.  The  Government  believes 
that  the.  balance  of  payments  will  move 
toward  equilibrium  during  the  second 
half  of  1966. 

The  economy  operated  at  near  full 
productive  capacity  in  1965,  The  Govern- 
ment is  stressing  that  although  the  ec- 
onomic situation  has  improved  during  1965, 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  and  the 
present  high  rates  of  taxation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  10  percent  import 
surcharge  are  likely  to  continue  through 
1966. 

Agriculture,  though  a  major  in- 
dustry, forms  a  smaller  part  of  the  general 
economy     than     in  any    other     industrial 


country.  It  employs  about  900,000  people, 
about  3.5  percent  of  the  active  population, 
and  contributes  less  than  5  percent  to  GDP. 

Agricultural  policy:  Though  more 
in  terms  oT  legislation  proposed  than 
enacted,  1965  was  a  significant  agricultural 
policy  year.  Action  on  many  proposals 
made  during  1965  await  parliamentary  ap- 
proval. 

The  1965  agricultural  policy  year 
began  with  the  publication  of  the  Annual 
Review  and  Determination  of  Guarantees, 
1965,  in  March.  This  Annual  Review,  the 
first  held  by  the  newly  elected  Labour 
Government,  increased  the  value  of  the 
price  guarantees  and  production  grants 
by  about  $28  million.  The  Review  increased 
the  guaranteed  prices  on  milk,  slaughter 
cattle,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets  and 
reduced  the  guaranteed  price  on  pigs,  eggs, 
wheat  and  barley.  No  changes  were  made 
in  support  prices  on  sheep,  wool,  oats,  or 
rye.  Changes  were  made  in  the  mechanism 
for  the  payment  of  the  price  guarantee  on 
pigs,  and  the  "standard  quantities" 
(amount  on  which  full  guaranteed  prices 
are  paid)  for  wheat,  barley,  and  fluid  milk 
were  increased.  Other  changes  made  in  the 
grants  and  subsidies  included  a  proposed 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  1959  Small 
Farmers  program,  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural credit  facilities,  grants  for  co- 
operatives in  agricultural  products  as  well 
as  in  horticulture,  and  increases  in  the 
subsidies  on  dairy  calves  and  beef  cows. 
The  fertilizer  and  lime  subsidies  were 
reduced  somewhat. 

In  the  months  following  March,  the 
Government  published  several  white 
papers  and  announced  a  National  Economic 
Development  Plan.  The  "Development  of 
Agriculture,"  the  first  white  paper,  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  grant  or  an  annuity  to 
farmers  who  consent  to  sell  their  small 
holdings  for  amalgamation.  It  proposes 
also  to  set  up  rural  development  boards 
to  aid  in  more  effective  joint  utilization 
of  some  areas  for  agriculture,  forestry, 
recreation  and  tourism,  and  to  encourage 
the  organization  of  farmer  cooperatives. 
The  second  white  paper  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  improve  the 
marketing  of  meat  and  livestock.  It  would 
be  financed  by  a  levy  on  all  animals 
slaughtered.  Though  the  commission  would 
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undertake  educational  programs,  market 
promotion,  market  intelligence,  and 
carcass  classification  functions,  it  would 
not  undertake  any  trading  activities  and 
would  have  no  authority  for  market  inter- 
vention (price  support,  etc.). 

The  National  Economic  Development 
Plan  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  released 
on  September  16,  1965.  It  contained  a  major 
section  on  agriculture  which  is  considered 
to  be  capable  of  economic  expansion  along 
lines  which  will  aid  the  balance  of  payments . 
The  projections  in  the  Plan  are  based  on 
assumptions  of  a  25  percent  increase  in 
national  income  between  1965  and  1970 
and  an  increase  valued  at  $560  million 
in  the  demand  for  agricultural  products. 
The  objectives  of  the  agricultural  sector 
of  the  Plan  are  two-fold.  One  objective 
is  to  continue  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  production,  partly  to  release  man- 
power, while  the  second  objective  is  to 
achieve  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
beef.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  production 
of  additional  feedgrains  will  be  encouraged 
and  milk    production    will    be   increased. 

Under  the  Plan,  the  existing. system  of 
agricultural  support  will  continue  until 
1970.  The  "standard  quantities"  of  wheat 
and  barley  will  not  be  reduced  for  at  least 
3  years  and  the  guaranteed  price  for  beef 
cattle  will  be  maintained  at  the  present 
level  for  the  next  3  years,  in  the  absence 
of  any  significant  change  in  economic  con- 
ditions. Farmers  are  being  assured  that 
for  the  next  few  years  increases  in  ef- 
ficiency in  grain  and  beef  production  will 
lead  to  higher  incomes  because  the  risk 
that  higher  production  will  lead  to  lower 
prices  has  been  removed.  The  Plan 
stresses  efficiency- -that  is,  better  use  of 
capital  and  manpower.  Any  commitment 
by  the  Government  to  increase  its  finan- 
cial assistance  beyond  the  levels  now  being 
given  will  be  announced  in  the  Annual 
Review  and  Determination  of  Guarantees, 
March  1966. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Second 
World  War,  a  divergence  has  developed 
in  the  broad  policy  outlook  on  agricultural 
matters  between  the  two  main  political 
parties.  The  Labour  Government  Plan 
for  the  next  3  years  envisages  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  deficiency  payments 
system     founded     upon     the     Agricultural 


Acts  of  1947  and  1957.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Conservative  Party  now  feels  that 
the  development  of  agricultural  policy 
should  be  towards  support  by  import 
controls.  Both  parties,  however,  seem  to 
be  committed  to  the  policy  of  providing 
a  greater  part  of  the  .U.K.'s  need  for 
agricultural  products  from  domestic  pro- 
duction if  climatic  and  technical  conditions 
make  this  possible. 

The  agreements  on  butter  and  bacon 
import  quotas  which  were  negotiated  dur- 
ing periods  of  glut  in  1962  and  1963  are 
not  at  this  time  serious  impediments  to 
trade.  The  implementation  of  the  Grain 
Agreement  however,  is  of  significance 
and  concern  to  exporters  including  the 
united  States.  The  U.K.  Plan  considers 
that  a  further  expansion  of  grain  pro- 
duction in  the  U.K.  is  economically  de- 
sirable. If  domestic  production  increases 
in  line  with  the  experience  of  the  past  4 
years,  in  response  to  the  guarantees 
offered  in  the  Plan,  domestic  production 
will  be  likely  to  satisfy  a  larger-than- 
traditional    share    of    the  U.K.'s   market. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland 
have  entered  into  a  Free  Trade  agreement 
(see  Ireland,  page  32) to  come  into  force 
July  1,  1966, 

Agricultural  production:  Net  output 
of  agricultural  products  showed  a  10  per- 
cent increase  between  1963/64  and  1964/ 65. 
A  substantial  increase  is  also  forecast  for 
1965/66. 

The  fall  sowing  of  winter  wheat  in 
1964  was  completed  early  because  of  very 
favorable  weather  conditions.  Nearly 
800,000  hectares  of  wheat  were  sown, 
the  most  since  1947.  As  the  winter  of  1964 
and  spring  of  1965  were  mild  , the  sowing 
and  planting  of  crops  was  completed 
earlier  than  usual.  By  the  end  of  June, 
the  land  in  crops  was  200,000  hectares 
more  than  in  1964  and  at  4.85  million 
hectares     was     the     highest     since     1953. 

Pastures  were  excellent  and  grass 
was  abundant  because  of  abundant  rain 
but  the  hay  harvest  was  damaged.  The 
quantity  of  hay  stored  was  nearly  average 
but  the  quality  had  suffered.  The  grain 
crops  were  damaged  by  storms  and  the 
harvest  was  prolonged  andexpensive.Good 
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yields  of  fodder  crops  and  increasing 
supplies  of  ensilage  should  provide 
adequate  feed  for  the  winter.  The  cash 
root  crops  including  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets  flourished  but  the  sugar  content 
was  lower  than  normal  because  of  the  heavy 
rains  and  reduced  sunshine. 

In  spite  of  the  weather,  the  grain 
harvest  was  salvaged  by  the  increased 
use  of  combine  harvesters  and  mechanical 
drying.  However,  the  quality  of  the  grain 
suffered.  The  total  harvest,  particularly 
of  wheat  and  barley,  reached  a  new 
record  high  of  about  13.5  million  metric 
tons  of  grain.  Apple  and  pear  production 
was  average  in  1965  but  the  plum  crop 
was  the  second  lowest  since  the  war 
and,  except  for  black  currants,  the  small 
fruit  crop  also'  suffered. 

The  milking  herd  increased  slightly 
between  June  1964  and  1965  after  a  period 
of  contraction.  Production  of  milk  in  1965 
was  4  percent  more  than  in  1964. 

Total  cattle  marketed  in  1964/65 
reached  almost  3.4  million,  369,000  less 
than  during  the  previous  marketing  year. 
This  decline  was  primarily  due  to  a 
cessation  and  perhaps  reversal  of  the 
previous  trend  toward  marketing  cattle 
at  younger  ages,  and  to  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  Irish  feeder  cattle  inaported. 
The  decline  in  culls  from  the  milking 
herd  was  also  a  contributing  factor.  Pro- 
duction of  beef  was  nearly  10  percent  less 
than  in  1963/64  although  there  was  a 
slight  rise  in  the  average  slaughter  weight. 
The  beef  breeding  herd  is  being  expanded 
some  as  more  calves  are  saved  for 
breeding. 

Retentions  for  breeding  from  the  1965 
crop  of  lambs  was  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  and  the  rate  of  ewe  culling  also 
dropped  so  that  the  breeding  flock  in 
December  1965  was  well  above  the  pre- 
vious 2  years.  Marketing  of  sheep  was 
reduced  in  1965  because  of  the  increased 
retentions  and  because  of  a  fall  in  the 
number  of  sheep  imported  from  Ireland 
for  fattening.  The  number  of  lambs  on 
farms  in  June  1965  was  some  100,000 
greater  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  hog  breeding  herd  expanded 
through    early    1965  and  reached    peak  in 


June.  Marketing  of  pigs  in  1964/65 
totaled  13.3  million,  about  a  million  more 
than    in    the     previous     marketing    year. 

The  production  of  broilers,  culled 
hens,  and  turkeys  continued  to  increase 
and  reached  375,000  metric  tons  in 
1964/65,  almost  11  percent  above  that  in 
1963/64. 

Agricultural  inputs:  Farm  wages 
have  been  increasing  at  a  rate  that  has 
forced  farm  operators  to  substitute  capital 
improvements  and  economize  on  hired 
labor.  Nevertheless,  farm  wages  continue 
to  be  below  urban  or  rural  nonfarm  earn- 
ings, and  the  long-term  movement  of  labor 
from  agriculture  continues.  Between  June 
1962  and  June  1965,  the  number  of  full- 
time  male  farm  employees  dropped  15 
percent,  from  420,000  to  about  355,000 
The  United  Kingdom  has  one  of  the  world's 
most  highly  mechanized  farm  economies, 
with  about  1  tractor  for  every  30  hectares 
of  arable  land.  Tractors  and  some  other 
machinery  now  purchased  are  mainly  for 
replacement  of  worn  out  or  obsolete 
equipment. 

Between  1955/56  and  1963/64,  con- 
sumption of  commercial  fertilizers  in- 
creased markedly.  Despite  the  fertilizer 
subsidy, the  use  of  phosphate  fertilizers  in- 
creased only  12  percent,  but  nitrogen  and 
potash  consumption  increased  95  and  57 
percent,  respectively.  Fertilizer  appli- 
cation per  hectare  of  agricultural  land 
(including  arable  land  and  permanent 
grassland  but  omitting  rough  grazing  land) 
in  1963/64  was  estimated  to  be  about 
46  kilograms  of  N,  37  kilograms  of 
P  2O5   and  37  kilograms  of  K  2O 

Foreign  trade:  The  United  Kingdom's 
trade  performance  showed  improvement 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1965.  The 
value  of  imports  increased  very  little  over 
1964  while  exports  were  about  7  percent 
higher.  The  15  percent  import  surcharge, 
which  had  little  direct  effect  on  agricul- 
ture, was  reduced  to  10  percent  on  April 
30,  1965. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's 
leading  importer  of  agricultural  products. 
These  products  have  averaged  about  40 
percent  of  its  total  imports  of  about 
$13  billion  annually  in  recent  years.  The 
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leading  agricultural  imports  in  1964  were 
meat  and  meat  preparations,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  cereals  and  cereal  prepara- 
tions, natural  fibers,  dairy  products,  eggs, 
sugar,  tea  and  spices,  and  tobacco. 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  ac- 
count for  about  5  percent  of  total  exports. 
Most  agricultural  exports  are  made  up  of 
re-exports  of  products  which  have  been 
processed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as 
refined  sugar,  cocoa,  vegetable  oils,  and 
clean  wool. 

About  half  of  the  agricultural  imports 
in  value  terms  come  from  the  Common- 
wealth nations,  chiefly  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada,  The  United  States 
ranks  first  among  non-Commonwealth 
suppliers,  furnishing  about  7  percent  of 
the  total  in  1964,  EFTA  countries  sup- 
plied about  11  percent,  of  which  85  per- 
cent was  of  Danish  origin. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  United 
States'  second  most  important  European 
market  for  agricultural  products  in  1964. 
U.S.  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  aver- 
aged $437  million  annually  during  1959-64. 


Major  products  in  1964  were  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  ($117  million),  feedgrains 
($93  million),  animal  fats  and  oils,  prin- 
cipally lard  ($59  million),  cotton  ($31 
million),  fruit  and  fruit  preparations  ($23 
million), and  wheat  ($19  million). 


Outlook:  The  details  of  the  white 
papers  presented  to  Parliament  for  con- 
sideration and  published  as  the  1965 
Agricultural  Act  will  be  translated  into 
dollars  and  cents  in  the  1966  Annual 
Review  and  Determination  of  Guarantees. 
This  will  be  published  in  March  following 
extensive  consultations  between  the 
Government  and  the  National  Farmers 
Unions.  It  seems  likely  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  legislation  will  be  the  stim- 
ulation of  red  meat  production,  accom- 
pained  by  increased  milk  production,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  increase  in  grain 
production,  particularly  of  barley.  As 
1  result,  it  is  likely  that  the  production 
of  these  products  will  increase  faster 
than  consumption.  If  this  does  occur 
overseas  suppliers  may  not  be  able  to 
maintain  their  historical  share  of  the 
market.  (David  W.  Riggs) 
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Table  1. — Western  Europe:   Selected 
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2J2I 
20 
53 
37 
3^ 
13 
28 

50 
h6 
20 
16 

5 


Percent 
18 
6 
18 

33 
20 
12 
1^8 
32 
26 
10 
20 

l3/'+3 
36 
12 

12/10 
k 


Percent 

30 

6/28 

7/39 
36 

9jk2 
k9 
10/39 
i^7 
35 
32 
56 
3*^ 

2/32 

32 

10/32 


Percent 

32 

29 

ej2h 

38 

31 

9/37 

1^0 

10/36 

1+3 

29 

26 

2/'^5 

i^O 

i/26 

2/29 

10/29 


1/  Agricultural  labor  force  includes  fishing,  forestry  and  hunting. 

2/  Gross  agricultural  production  includes  the  agricultviral  sector  only  except  for  the  following 
countries  which  include  fishing,  forestry  and  hxmting:  Austria,  Finland,  France,  West  Germany, 
Portugal  ajfid  United  Kingdom. 

3/  USDA  estimate. 

5/  At  1953  prices. 

5/  2-year  average. 

6/  At  1955  prices. 

7/  1951+ . 

"oj   Includes  West  Berlin  and  the  Saar  in  the  I962-6U  periods,  excludes  West  Berlin  and  the 
Saar  in  the  1952-5^4-  period. 

9/  Includes  beverages  and  tobacco. 
10/  Includes  nonalcoholic  beverages. 
11/  At  1958  prices. 
12/  1962. 
13/  i960. 
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demographic  and  economic  chareicterlstlcs 


Index  of  gross  domestic  pro- 
duction at  195^+  prices* 
(1952-5'+  =  100) 

Index  of  gross  agricultural  pro- 
duction at  I95I+  prices*  2/ 
(1952-5'+  =  100) 

Gross  agricultural 
production  as  a  pro- 
portion of  gross 
domestic  production 
2/ 

1962 

:    1963 

:    1961+ 

1962     : 

1963      ; 

I96I+ 

1952-51+      ] 

1962-61+ 

Percent 

Percent 

163.6 

171.5 

182.0 

119.0 

1??.9 

128.9 

16.8 

12.1 

V133.9 

Vii+1.1 

1+/11+9.0 

1+/125.8 

1+/123.1+ 

I+/128.O 

5/T.l 

6.3 

162.1+ 

172.2 

176.7 

lll+.O 

107.1 

113.1+ 

20.9 

13.6 

169.0 

175.2 

2/181.7 

n?.7 

119.7 

123.5 

2I+.3 

16.5 

153.6 

161.  u 

170.1 

128.2 

125.1+ 

127.0 

11.6 

9.1 

189.6 

195.6 

208.6 

113.6 

12I+.2 

125.9 

9.3 

5.7 

168.0 

181.2 

193.0 

139.2 

152.3 

166.6 

32.7 

27.6 

2/1P1.3 

2/12U.1+ 

2/132.1 

2/105.0 

2/105.0 

2/108.6 

32.8 

27.3 

169.9 

179.3 

181+.2 

lli+.O 

11?. 9 

116.3 

25.1+ 

16.3 

166.1+ 

170.8 

181+.9 

106.9 

96.7 

IOI+.2 

12.5 

7.1+ 

137.7 

11+5.1 

155.0 

91.8 

89.3 

92.5 

7.5 

1+.7 

151+.6 

166.0 

n.a. 

118. u 

120.1 

n.a. 

31.3 

5/23.3 

11/151.6 

11/170.1+ 

11/182.5 

11/173.2 

11/195.7 

11/180.0 

18.1 

19.7 

3/133.8 

3/137.8 

3/li+2.9 

3/99.2 

3/88.9 

3/97.2 

8.1 

5.5 

15^.3 

161.6 

n.a. 

3/108.1+ 

3/110.5 

^111.3 

6.3 

5/h.k 

125.9 

130.0 

11+9.1+ 

122.9 

127.1 

i/138.1 

5.1 

l+,8 

*  Values  are  reported  as  laarket  price,  except  for  the  following  countries  which  report  factor 
cost:  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Norway  and  Portugal. 

Population  and  expenditures:  OECD  General  Statistics,  Main  Econanic  Indicators  and  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC)  Agreirstatlstlk. 

Labor  Force:  OECD  Manpower  Statistics,  Economic  Survey  of  various  countries,  and  Yearbook  of 
International  Labor  Statistics. 

Gross  National  Product,  Gross  Domestic  Product,  and  Gross  Agricultural  Product:  OECD  National 
Account  Statistics,  General  Statistical  Bulletin  and  United  Nations  Yearbook  of  National  Account 
Statistics. 

Finland:  Official  sources  and  USDA  estimates. 

n.a.   =  Not  available. 
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Table  2. — Western  Europe:  Production  of  principal  livestock  products, 

1963,  1964  and  1965  l/ 


Country  and  year 


Beef 

and 

veal 


Mutton 
lamb,  and 
goatmeat 


Pork  2/ 


Total 
meat 


Cow's 
milk 


Butter 


Austria:  : 

1963  3/ :  144 

1964  3/ :  136 

1965  3/ :  128 

Belgium-Luxembourg:   . 

1963 :  265 

1964  :  242 

1965  :  232 

• 

Denmark;  . 

1963 i  173 

1964 :  152 

1965  :  150 

• 

Finland:  : 

1963 :  88 

1964 :  98 

1965 :  102 

France:  : 

1963 :  1,639 

1964 :  1,545 

1965  :  1,573 

West  Germany:        : 

1963 :  1,096 

1964  :  1,054 

1965  :  1,050 

Greece:  J 

1963 :  51 

1964 :  56 

1965 :  62 

Ireland:  * 

1963 :  111 

1964 :  92 

1965  5/ :  92 

Italy:  ' 

1963 :  646 

1964  :  568 

1965  :  540 


2 

■  -   i,VJUU  ll» 

220 

371 

3, 

049 

40 

1 

220 

361 

3, 

128 

41 

1 

228 

360 

3, 

200 

35 

2 

233 

515 

4, 

168 

4/84 

3 

234 

492 

4, 

231 

4/81 

2 

255 

502 

4, 

443 

4/82 

1 

644 

821 

5, 

086 

149 

1 

687 

842 

5, 

232 

155 

1 

758 

914 

5, 

337 

167 

2 

67 

161 

3, 

758 

100 

2 

68 

172 

3 

,826 

102 

2 

70 

179 

3 

,901 

100 

119 

1,222 

3,084 

25 

,330 

432 

125 

1,240 

3,015 

25 

,227 

436 

132 

1,322 

3,131 

25 

,742 

5/479 

14 

1,744 

2,866 

20 

,702 

493 

13 

1,838 

2,918 

20 

,830 

491 

13 

1,900 

2,976 

21 

,201 

449 

92 

40 

183 

503 

10 

89 

41 

186 

517 

8 

86 

40 

188 

519 

8 

39 

109 

259 

2 

,911 

61 

38 

111 

241 

3 

,000 

63 

38 

122 

252 

3 

,200 

65 

47 

466 

1,206 

8 

,929 

57 

46 

565 

1,222 

8 

,649 

56 

43 

605 

1,226 

8 

,825 

56 
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Table  2. — Western  Europe:  Production  of  principal  livestock  products, 
1963,  1964,  and  1965  l/  —Continued 


Country  and  year 


Beef 
and 

veal 


Mutton 
lamb,  and 
goatmeat 


Pork  2/ 


Total 
meat 


Cow's 
milk 


Butter 


Netherlands:        : 

1963  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

• 

Norway:  : 

1963 : 

1964 : 

1965  : 

Portugal:  : 

1963 : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

Spain:  : 

1963  : 

1964 : 

1965  : 

Sweden:  • 

1963  : 

1964 : 

1965  : 

Switzerland:         : 

1963 

1964 : 

1965  : 

United  Kingdom:      : 

1963  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

Totals:  : 

1963 : 

1964  : 

1965  : 


~   ""   ~   ~ 

8 
6 

^7 

-  1,\J\JKJ     lilfc 

UXXl^   LUIlb  ■ 

7,011 
6,956 
7,303 

"   ~   "   " 

324 
286 
289 

420 

443 

5/505 

760 

744 

5/816 

94 

89 

5/99 

57 
58 
57 

15 

15 
16 

53 
55 
58 

128 
131 
134 

1,673 
1,670 
1,653 

20 
20 
19 

49 
45 
50 

21 
20 
20 

90 
91 
86 

163 
159 
159 

5/324 
5/330 
5/330 

6/2 

6/2 

5/6/2 

172 
222 

240 

126 
134 
139 

321 
347 
360 

639 
723 
759 

5/3,213 
5/3,225 
5/3,193 

5/4 
5/4 
5/4 

166 
157 
146 

2 

2 
2 

209 
220 
228 

385 
387 
383 

3,810 
3,633 
3,681 

85 
80 
80 

115 
110 
109 

3 
3 
2 

152 
158 
177 

276 
273 
294 

3,091 
3,014 
3,241 

35 
30 
34 

944 
877 
782 

269 
257 
252 

806 
844 
914 

2,019 
1,979 
1,949 

13,160 
12,910 
13,442 

44 
24 
36 

6,040 
5,698 
5,602 

762 
755 
756 

6,796 
7,162 
7,628 

13,836 
13,845 
14,222 

106,718 
106,378 
109,211 

1,710 
1,682 
1,715 

l/  Preliminary.  2/  Excludes  lard.   3/  Meat  production  data  include  variety  meats. 
4/  Belgium  only.  5/  ERS-USDA  estimates.  6/  Creamery  butter  only. 

Meat  is  carcass  weight  basis.  Total  meat  includes  horsemeat  but  excludes  variety, 
except  as  noted,  rabbit  and  poultry  meat. 
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Table  3. — Western  Europe;  Production  and  area  of  selected 


Country 

and 

year 


Production 


'Potatoes'  Sugar 
J :  beets 


Fruit  j/  ' 


=  Cotton  =  T°bacco:01ive  :__ 

• :   ±/      ;oil  ^lADPles;  Pears:Citrus 


Area 


Potatoes'  Sugar  :cQ^^^^:Tobacco 
:  beats  : :  iJ 


Austria:  . 

1950-54 : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

Belgium-Luxembourg: 

1950-54  

1964  : 

1965  

Denmark: 

1950-54  

1964  : 

1965  

Finland: 

1950-54  

1964  

1965  : 

France: 

1950-54  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

West  Germany: 

1950-54  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

Greece: 

1950-54  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

Ireland: 

1950-54  : 

1964  : 

1965  

Italy: 

1950-54  : 

1964  

1965  : 

Netherlands: 

1950-54  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

Norway : 

1950-54  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

Portugal: 

1950-54  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

Spain: 

1950-54  : 

1964  

1965  : 

Sweden: 

1950-54  

1964  : 

1965  

Switzerland: 

1950-54  : 

1964  

1965  : 

United  Kingdom: 

1950-54  

1964  1 

1965  : 


2,758  1,048 
3,438  2,133 
2,690       1,500 

2,230  4/2,249 
1,828  4/3,113 
1,306  4/2.450 


2,000 

1,211 

907 


25,610 
20,625 


2,694 
1,678 
1,746 


4,069 
4,110 
3,239 

1,138 

803 

1,111 

1,139 

1,080 

798 

3,561 
3,946 
4,300 

1,701 
1,238 
1,248 

1,193 
1,352 
1,202 

8,378 
7,063 
7,190 


2,261 
3,154 
2,065 


1,315  256 

848  6/431 

1,415  6/390 

14,388  11,940 

11,553  16,240 

11,971  16,000 


7,933 
^u,u^^  13,243 
18,094  11,000 

422 

631   6/533 

599   6/669 


656 
911 
779 


2,849  5,831 
3,824  7,062 
3,842   7,439 


2,833 
3,876 
3,650 


2,438 
3,500 
4,000 

1,820 
1,857 
1,470 

216 
362 

400 

4,834 
6,318 
6,096 


1,000  metric  tons 

.8   — 
.8 


6.7 
4.8 
4.4 


13.5 
77.3 
79.5 


4/4. 
4/2. 
4/2. 


54.0 
43.5 
44.5 

26.0 
9.9 
9.7 

29.8  58.2 
67.5  135.6 
72.0   115.3 


26.2 
25.1 
25.0 


2.0 

1.7 
1.7 


104 
130 
190 


72.6  273 
78.9   290 

78.7  349 


74 
39 
52 

340 
204 
327 


189 
242 
226 


50 
57 
52 

n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 

153 
270 
250 

167 
261 
163 

249 

218 
179 

533 
653 
538 


36 
64 
52 


306  194 

189  70 

174  45 

215  22 

5/94  5/9 

5/98  5/7 

14  n.a. 

n.a.  n.a. 

n.a.  n.a. 


149 
329 
284 

442    

483 
297 

33  156 
52  409 
48    441 


429 
1,038 
1,060 

1,399 
1,217 
1,182 

40 
159 
168 

n.a. 
12 

9 


802  366    949 

2,382  1,082  1,757 

2,060  875  1,630 

338  137 

512  145 

296  93 


7 
7 
7 

n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


75  1,248 
161  1,857 
136  1,970 

37 
50 
34 

17 
39 
29 

34 
70 
61 


180 
157 
150 

91 
65 

54 

105 
54 
42 

92 

71 
73 

1,077 
690 
647 

1,160 
852 
783 

38 
49 
49 

127 
74 
70 

390 
356 
351 

154 
125 
124 

57 
49 
49 

89 

106 

95 

355 
364 
384 

130 
81 
74 

57 
43 

41 

421 
315 
299 


-  1.000  hectares 

38 
53 
38 


4/62 
4/64 
4/66 

66 
84 
55 

11 
6/20 
6/20 

403 
423 
396 

224 
330 
292 


6/12 
6/l6 

26 
32 
26 


206  33.2 
220  16.2 
265  6/16.2 

69 
79 
92 


117 
143 

170 

54 
44 
42 

6 
8 
8 

170 
179 
184 


88.6 
141.6 
141.6 


68.4 
198.3 
188.2 


Totals: 

1950-54  75,445 

1964  :  65,228 

1965  :  61.658 


44,315 
62,733 
57.908 


50.0 
149.6 
155.9 


244.6  800 
298.0  665 
278.0   920 


not  available 


4,523 


.4 
.4 
.4 


4/2.0 
4/  .8 
4/  .7 


28.7 
21.0 
21.0 

10.5 
4.0 
3.8 

93.9 
144.6 
137.8 


53.0 
53.6 
53.4 


17.4 
16.6 
16.7 


1.2 
.8 
.8 


., 1,452   190.2   207.5 

3,451   1,691   356.1   241.8 
3.285   1.670   346.0   234.6 


1/  All  1965  data  are  estimates.  2/  The  1964  data  are  preliminary.  3/  Data  for  apples  and  pears  include  those 
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crops,  average  1950-54,  annual  1964  anc)  1965  l/ 


Production 

Area 

Wheat 

=  Rye  ' 

Barley: 

Feed  grains 
Oats  :  Other: 

Total  : 

Rice: 
2/  : 

Total   : 
qrains  : 

=  Wheat 

'  Rye  ' 

Barley: 

Feed 
Oats 

qrains 
:Other: 

Total  : 

Rice: 
2/  : 

Total 
qrains 

-  -  —  1 

.000  metric  to 

-  - 

-  -  -  - 

- 

-  - 

1,000, 

h£. 

st?re 

ns.  -  -  - 

L  ~  "  ~ 

461 

751 
683 

419 
388 
338 

289 
605 

514 

351 
327 
258 

161 
279 
245 

801 
1,211 
1,017 



1,681 
2,350 
2,038 

231 
283 
286 

243 
166 

161 

147 
227 
227 

218 
143 
139 

76 
76 
81 

441 
446 
447 

--- 

915 
895 
894 

590 
945 
894 

236 

143 
103 

269 

534 
560 

509 
403 
332 

4 
39 
38 

782 
976 
930 

::: 

1,608 
2,064 
1,927 

189 
235 
245 

89 
45 
36 

86 

137 
158 

185 
119 
103 

1 
12 
13 

272 

268 

274 



550 
548 
555 

289 

541 

557 

313 
292 

270 

1,948 
3,900 
4,125 

853 
821 
792 

792 
659 
492 

3,593 
5,380 
5,409 

::: 

4,195 
6,213 
6,236 

79 
128 
126 

131 
93 
86 

1 

562 
950 

,045 

262 

211 
207 

278 
186 
133 

1,102 
1,347 

1,385 



1,312 
1,568 
1,597 

238 
462 
508 

170 
163 
187 

237 

370 
407 

781 
742 
855 

30 

41 

6/50 

1,048 
1,153 
1,312 

— 

1,456 
1,778 
2,007 

153 
268 
267 

112 
102 
111 

145 
252 
252 

463 

470 
472 

13 
32 
29 

626 

754 
753 



891 
1,124 
1,131 

8,580 
13,838 
14,523 

516 
389 
383 

1,946 
6,791 
7,294 

3,517 
2,310 
2,405 

859 
2,556 
3,830 

6,322 

11,657 
13,529 

70 
120 
115 

15,488 
26,004 
28,550 

4 

4 
4 

,418 
,388 
,504 

447 
220 
221 

1 
2 
2 

,098 
,360 
,382 

2,265 
1,094 
1,033 

1 
1 

509 
,130 
,119 

3,872 

4,584 
4,534 

17 
30 

30 

8,754 
9,222 
9,289 

3,000 
5,203 
4,348 

3,338 
3,609 
2,825 

1,792 
3,915 
3,368 

2,617 
2,308 
2,046 

781 
1,339 

1,071 

5,190 

7,562 
6,485 

::; 

11,528 
16,374 
13,658 

1 
1 
1 

,104 
,447 
,412 

1,387 
1,146 
1,128 

1 
1 

701 

,154 
,185 

1,085 
766 
730 

318 
485 
418 

2,104 
2,405 
2,333 

;:; 

4,595 
4,998 
4,873 

1,090 
2,170 
1,999 

54 
22 
19 

227 
278 
412 

139 

155 
177 

283 
289 
302 

649 
722 
891 

63 
113 
107 

1,856 
3,027 
3,016 

1 
1 

975 
,208 
,123 

63 

19 
16 

211 
188 
231 

148 
121 

126 

297 
155 
149 

656 
464 

506 

18 
25 
22 

1,712 
1,716 
1,667 

355 

271 
218 

Ijx 

6/1 

194 
538 
594 

562 

327 
353 



756 
865 
947 



1,111 
1,137 
1,166 

146 
87 
67 

i/i 
6/1 

70 
183 
195 

248 

117 
126 



318 
300 
321 



464 
388 
389 

7,840 
8,582 
9,780 

131 
86 
83 

284 
252 
280 

544 
465 
518 

2,851 
3,954 
3,445 

3,679 
4,671 
4,243 

853 
617 
550 

12,503 
13,956 
14,656 

4 
4 
4 

,891 
,408 
,290 

96 
51 

47 

251 
197 
187 

461 
384 
368 

1 
1 
1 

,342 

,078 
,047 

2,054 
1,659 
1,602 

166 
120 
112 

7,207 
6,238 
6,051 

310 
712 
720 

474 
356 
274 

241 
376 
390 

468 
420 
350 

58 

125 

95 

767 
921 
835 



1,551 
1,989 
1,829 

85 
151 
158 

173 

106 

98 

74 
87 
99 

149 
103 
100 

20 
34 
29 

243 
224 
228 



501 
481 
484 

46 
20 
12 

2 
2 
2 

160 
480 
476 

170 
126 
122 

8 
2 
2 

338 
608 
600 

— 

386 
630 
614 

23 

7 
4 

1 

1 
1 

66 
182 
189 

76 
52 
50 

3 

1 
1 

145 
235 
240 



169 
243 
245 

640 
456 
671 

184 
131 
207 

122 
47 
61 

137 
82 
86 

432 
526 
394 

691 
655 
541 

139 

174 
160 

1,654 
1,416 
1,579 

722 

750 
761 

264 
300 
330 

154 
130 
159 

313 
300 
348 

479 
490 
480 

946 
920 

987 

32 

39 
35 

1,964 
2,009 
2,U3 

4,218 
3,966 
4,214 

492 

350 
340 

1,934 
1,600 
1,427 

512 
381 
355 

686 
1,130 
1,016 

3,132 
3,111 
2,798 

344 

336 

6/320 

8,186 
7,763 
7,672 

4 
4 
4 

,237 
,071 
,252 

618 
423 
375 

1 
1 
1 

,580 
,371 
,421 

615 
496 
522 

402 
490 
483 

2,597 
2,357 
2,426 

65 

61 

6/61 

7,517 
6,912 
7,114 

807 

1,064 

932 

262 

116 
166 

323 
1,374 
1,400 

844 
1,448 
1,160 

681 
464 
405 

1,848 
3,286 
2,965 

::: 

2,917 
4,466 
4,063 

363 
270 
288 

126 
43 
63 

142 
470 
502 

492 
510 
484 

313 
177 
156 

947 
1,157 
1,142 

;;; 

1,436 
1,470 
1,493 

257 
373 
342 

36 
67 
61 

56 

105 

93 

72 
38 
31 

27 
62 
63 

155 
205 

187 

— 

448 
645 
590 

91 
102 

101 

14 
17 
18 

21 
30 
32 

26 

11 
10 

10 
16 
17 

57 
57 
59 

— 

162 

176 

i^-s 

2,576 
3,697 

4,217 

53 
25 
20 

2,184 
7,523 
7,937 

2,711 
1,346 
1,258 

762 

103 

91 

5,657 
8,972 
9,286 

— 

8,286 
12,694 
13,523 

1 

916 

893 

,032 

24 

8 
8 

2 
2 

830 
,036 

,177 

1,155 
455 
417 

317 
32 
29 

2,302 

2,523 
2,623 

;:; 

3,242 
3,424 
3,663 

31,297 
43,051 
44.618 

6,680 
6,140 

5.279 

12,206 
28,688 
29.338 

14,787 
11,699 
11,098 

8,415 
11,568 
11,539 

35,408 
51,955 
51.975 

1,469 
1,360 
1.252 

74,854 
102,506 
103.124 

18 
18 
18 

,623 
,696 
,916 

3,788 
2,741 
2.700 

6 
9 

10 

,138 
,954 

.441 

8,161 
5,352 
5.235 

4 

4 
4 

,383 
,394 
,184 

18,682 
19,700 
19.860 

298 
275 
260 

41,391 
41,412 
41.-36 

for  dessert  and  cooking  only.  4/  Belgium  only.  5/  Commercial  crop.  6/  ERS-USDA  estimates.  n.a.  =  Not  available. 
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Table  k. — United  States:  Total  agricultural  exports  and  agricultural  exports  by  major  commodity  groups 


Country     : 

Total 
1/ 

Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton 

excl. 

linters 

Tobacco, 
unmanu- 
factured 

Vegetable 
fats  and 
oils 
1/  3/ 

Oil- 
seeds 

Oilcake 
and  meal 
(protein 
meal) 

and       : 
year       : 

Wheat  and 

flour 

1/ 

Rice, 

milled 

1/ 

:   Feed 
:  grains 
:  1/  2/ 

-  -  -  Ml  1 

lion  dolls 

19.4 
21.6 
13.5 
13.5 

94.4 
52.4 
25.5 
30.7 

86.9 
52.2 
35.4 
49.1 

71.0 
58.1 
34.3 
59.1 

26.2 
20.5 
12.7 
21.5 

54.4 
64.5 
35.6 
45.9 

35.6 

25.7 

.3 

3.3 

10.7 

12.0 

9.1 

13.2 

2.9 
2.6 
1.8 
1.7 

12.5 

10.9 

8.5 

9.8 

Netherlands       : 

1956-58  : 

1959-61  : 

238.8 
318.7 
356.6 
445.2 

443.9 
455.3 
408.0 
439.8 

354.1 
343.7 
361.4 
435.3 

171.9 
170.6 
207.1 
220.7 

137.4 
126.5 
132.4 
165.4 

103.3 
101.0 
113.9 
149.3 

136.7 

119.1 

122.5 

93.0 

50.8 
52.2 
59.1 
71.4 

41.3 
55.9 
77.2 
70.8 

45.4 
43.7 
40.9 
54.5 

25.0 
25.6 
23.2 
28.2 

52.3 
32.1 
15.8 
19.4 

42.5 
20.4 
15.9 
14.1 

16.2 

47.7 

15.4 

9.9 

15.4 
8.3 
7.3 
3.7 

21.6 
5.7 

11.1 
8.8 

.7 

26.0 

5.8 

1.2 

6.3 

5.1 

10.7 

9.5 

3.9 
.9 

.1 
5/ 

1.9 
.8 

1.1 
.3 

.3 
3.4 
3.3 
5.8 

.4 
3.1 
7.0 
7.2 

.7 
5.8 
7.4 
7.4 

5/ 
.2 
5/ 
5/ 

1.5 
1.7 
2.1 
1.8 

.1 
5/ 
.6 
.4 

0 

.4 

0 

0 

.3 

.3 

1.0 

1.9 

5/ 
.1 
.2 
.4 

.2 
.4 
.5 
.9 

60.0 
102.9 
117.1 
132.2 

85.0 

111.6 

88.2 

92.8 

29.6 
49.4 
44.9 
66.2 

4.1 

6.7 

64.2 

67.4 

44.7 
48.8 
48.4 
57.0 

3.2 

.8 

1.3 

3.7 

4.8 
14.4 
52.2 
30.9 

2.2 
2.5 
4.2 
6.0 

5.7 

15.6 

6.4 

7.5 

1.0 

2.5 

.2 

.2 

14.2 
16.4 
18.2 
18.6 

121.2 
128.6 
122.2 
116.8 

49.9 
52.2 
64.5 
67.1 

5.1 
7.0 
8.4 
5.8 

7.9 
9.3 
9.3 
9.7 

4.7 
4.1 
3.8 
4.7 

3.0 
2.4 
1.3 
2.5 

9.3 

9.5 

9.4 

12.5 

8.5 
10.2 
11.1 
10.9 

10.6 
12.4 

9.7 
19.1 

11.1 
11.6 
10.3 
16.0 

2.7 
3.2 
2.4 
7.4 

24.0 

22.4 

7.2 

14.5 

14.0 

2.8 

.6 

1.0 

2.2 

1.0 

.2 

1.2 

.4 
.6 
.1 
.4 

61.4 
37.8 
24.7 
14.8 

.8 
.6 
.4 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
5/ 

.2 
.2 
.8 
.6 

37.7 
61.1 
54.6 
85.4 

6.2 

9.6 

15.1 

19.6 

29.9 
37.3 
61.1 
81.7 

1.2 
11.4 
28.3 
32.7 

10.5 
12.0 
15.4 
23.5 

7.3 

7.7 

10.0 

10.9 

5/ 

.1 

2.5 

10.8 

.9 
1.6 
1.3 
2.1 

11.8 
17.2 
37.2 
25.0 

.6 

5/ 
5/ 
.6 

2.1 

7.5 

1963  : 

14.0 

1964  : 

United  Kingdom    : 

1956-58  : 

1959-61  : 

18.4 

1.6 
1.6 

1963  : 

1964  : 

.5 
.5 

West  Germany      : 

1956-58  : 

1959-61  : 

.7 
4.2 

1963  : 

9.7 

1964  : 

Italy            : 

1956-58  : 

1959-61  : 

18.2 

3.2 
2.7 

1963  : 

12.0 

1964  : 

Belgium- Luxembourg : 

1956-58  : 

1959-61  : 

5.5 

1.6 
3.3 

1963  : 

1964  : 

France           : 

1956-58  : 

1959-61  : 

1963  : 

7.6 
12.8 

.2 

1.4 

18.1 

1964  : 

21.7 

Spain            : 

1956-58  : 

1959-61  : 

.1 
2.5 

1963  : 

16.4 

1964  : 

12.5 

Switzerland       : 

1956-58  : 

1959-61  : 

5/ 
.3 

1963  : 

.9 

1964  : 

Denmark           : 
1956-58  : 

1.1 
1.8 

1959-61  : 

3.0 

1963  : 

10.7 

1964  : 

11.1 

Sweden            : 

1956-58  : 

1959-61  : 

.6 
.1 

1963  : 

5/ 

1964  : 

.5 

See  footnotes  at  en 

id  of  tabl 

e. 
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to  Western  Eiirope,  by  country,  EEC  and  ETTA,  average  I956-58  and  I959-61,  annual  I963  and  196h 


Fruits 
and 
prepara- 
tions 

Vegetables 
and 
prepara- 
tions 

1/ 

Nuts 
and 
prepara- 
tions 

Animal 

fats  and 

oils 

Poultry 
meat 

Other 
meats  and 
products 

Hides 

and 
skins 

Dairy 

products 

1/ 

Other 
1/   4/ 

18.5 

1.7 

1.5 

17.5 

.4 

8.3 

7.5 

.1 

13.4 

12.6 

2.6 

.9 

18.1 

3.6 

6.9 

9.7 

.8 

13.6 

16.9 

6.3 

.9 

15.1 

4.9 

8.1 

8.2 

6.3 

35.5 

15.1 

4.3 

1.7 

18.5 

4.6 

13.3 

10.6 

28.6 

30.4 

19.1 

5.2 

5/ 

23.6 

.1 

1.3 

3.6 

.5 

26.7 

14.5 

.5 

32.4 

.7 

6.7 

2.4 

2.6 

28.3 

24.0 

28.0 

1.1 

39.1 

1.1 

7.7 

3.4 

.6 

26.4 

23.0 

15.0 

2.0 

58.6 

1.4 

12.2 

6.7 

5.7 

20.8 

24.4 

5.1 

2.5 

10.8 

1.8 

5.4 

9.1 

3.6 

27.2 

20.0 

7.6 

1.8 

9.4 

23.9 

7.0 

8.9 

2.0 

19.4 

24.3 

14.4 

2.8 

7.5 

22.2 

6.9 

4.7 

2.7 

29.8 

23.5 

11.8 

1.8 

8.9 

26.8 

8.7 

10.0 

2.3 

23.2 

.5 

.6 

.1 

20.8 

5/ 

5/ 

1.6 

U.4 

22.0 

1.4 

.5 

5/ 

17.8 

.1 

.1 

2.2 

4.4 

7.5 

3.0 

3.9 

5/ 

11.0 

.7 

.1 

2.5 

10.3 

12.2 

2.5 

1.8 

.1 

12.4 

1.0 

.6 

4.9 

6.9 

9.2 

12.9 

1.2 

.4 

3.6 

5/ 

1.3 

.5 

.7 

6.7 

9.8 

1.3 

.3 

2.6 

5/ 

.4 

.6 

.8 

5.6 

11.0 

3.3 

.2 

1.6 

.1 

.7 

.1 

5.0 

7.3 

11.6 

2.2 

1.7 

3.1 

.1 

2.2 

.2 

8.1 

5.1 

2.5 

.5 

.3 

.5 

5/ 

.8 

.8 

.7 

5.3 

5.2 

1.1 

.9 

1.1 

5/ 

1.8 

.6 

5/ 

5.3 

9.3 

5.2 

.3 

1.0 

.1 

7.8 

.8 

5/ 

8.7 

8.4 

3.6 

.5 

2.2 

.1 

17.8 

1.7 

9.0 

9.6 

5/ 

.5 

0 

2.2 

0 

8.0 

.1 

4.5 

15.7 

5/ 

.8 

5/ 

2.9 

.1 

5/ 

.3 

3.2 

2.4 

.6 

2.1 

5/ 

7.5 

.1 

.2 

.7 

4.4 

3.8 

.4 

1.6 

.1 

8.0 

5/ 

.1 

1.8 

1.7 

3.2 

5.5 

3.3 

1.7 

1.8 

2.6 

.4 

.6 

.2 

4.4 

3.9 

2.9 

.4 

.8 

6.9 

.3 

.8 

5/ 

4.3 

4.3 

2.8 

.7 

2.6 

3.3 

.3 

.3 

1.2 

6.5 

4.4 

3.2 

.5 

4.7 

2.2 

.4 

.6 

3.5 

5.5 

2.7 

.1 

.1 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

.2 

.5 

2.9 

3.6 

.3 

.1 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

.1 

.1 

2.1 

4.7 

1.0 

.1 

5/ 

5/ 

.1 

5/ 

1.2 

2.5 

4.5 

1.0 

.2 

5/ 

5/ 

.1 

.2 

4.5 

3.7 

11.3 

1.4 

1.4 

.1 

5/ 

1.6 

.4 

5/ 

1.6 

10.0 

2.4 

.6 

5/ 

5/ 

.9 

.7 

.1 

1.8 

10.0 

4.2 

1.7 

5/ 

5/ 

1.0 

.6 

.1 

2.4 

11.0 

3.7 

1.9 

5/ 

.1 

1.6 

.6 

.2 

3.3 

Continued- 
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Table  h. — United  States:  Total  agricultural  exports  and  agricultural  exports  by  major  commodity  groups 


Country 

■  Total 

:       1/ 

Grains 

and  preparations 

Cotton 

excl. 

linters 

Tobacco, 
:   unmanu- 
•  factured 

Vegetable 
fats  and 
oils 
1/   3/ 

Oil- 
seeds 

Oilcake 
.  and  meal 

(protein 
\        meal) 

and 
year 

Wheat  and 

flour 

1/ 

:  Rice, 
:  milled 
:    1/ 

:   Feed 
:  grains 
:  1/  2/ 

_  -  _  Ml  1  T  ■•'  '^-^  ^^1  1 

Norway 

1956-58  

.:    27.9 

4.2 

5/ 

5.8 

1.7 

5.1 

5/ 

3.4 

1.2 

1959-61  

.:    31.8 

5.3 
2.5 

5/ 
.1 

6.4 
7.5 

1.6 

1.5 

5.1 
5.1 

5/ 
.1 

5.8 
7.1 

.7 

1963  

. :    35.5 

2.7 

1964  

.  :    40 . 1 

5.8 

5/ 

5.2 

2.1 

5.2 

5/ 

12.1 

.8 

Greece 

1956-58  

,  :    44.4 

19.3 

.4 

4.7 

1.6 

0 

5.7 

5/ 

5/ 

1959-61  

.:    22.3 

7.6 
6.3 

.7 
.6 

6.1 
9.5 

.4 
.1 

5/ 
5/ 

1.8 
4.8 

5/ 
5/ 

.1 

1963  

.  :    28.6 

.6 

1964  

.  :    29.7 

4.6 

.6 

11.7 

.5 

5/ 

6.0 

0 

1.0 

Portugal 

1956-58  

.:    17.7 

5.1 

0 

5/ 

6.1 

3.2 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

1959-61  

.  :    14.3 

5.9 

3,4 

.3 

1.0 

5/ 
5/ 

2.6 
1.7 

3.8 
3.2 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 
5/ 

5/ 

1963  

.:    15.5 

5/ 

1964  

.:    27.0 

12.3 

.5 

.5 

4.7 

4.0 

5/ 

5/ 

0 

Ireland 

1956-58  

.  :    16.6 

1.4 

5/ 

2.8 

.6 

8.1 

.1 

0 

.5 

1959-61  

.  :    19.3 

.2 
.5 
.3 

5/ 
.1 
.2 

4.2 
5.1 
6.2 

.6 
.2 
.7 

10.4 
12.8 
10.1 

5/ 
5/ 
5/ 

0 
0 
0 

.5 

1963  

.  :    24.1 

1.3 

1964  

.:    23.6 

2.3 

Austria 

1956-58  

. :    30.4 

4.3 

5/ 

10.4 

6.9 

2.9 

.2 

0 

0 

1959-61  

. :    21.1 

1.2 
0 

.1 
5/ 

12.4 
3.4 

4.2 
2.3 

1.4 
2.4 

5/ 
.2 

5/ 
0 

0 

1963  

.:    11.6 

0 

1964  

.:    15.9 

.3 

.1 

5.6 

3.4 

3.2 

.1 

0 

0 

Finland 

1956-58  

.:    12.5 

3.9 
.6 
.3 

0 

0 

.1 

.6 

.1 
1.1 

3.4 
3.5 
2.1 

2.8 
3.8 
5.5 

5/ 
.1 
5/ 

.1 
.3 

2.5 

.2 

1959-61  

.:    12.6 

0 

1963  

.:    19.3 

0 

1964  

.:    15.5 

.7 

.2 

.2 

1.5 

3.1 

5/ 

2.2 

0 

EEC  6/ 

1956-58  

.:  1,005.5 

120.7 

2.6 

141.6 

257.9 

81.8 

51.7 

86.6 

7.9 

1959-61  

.:  1,060.5 

107.8 
73.0 
64.8 

11.1 
13.4 
15.4 

208.6 
275.9 
326.5 

216.7 
131.6 
189.1 

89.0 
104.2 
105.8 

38.4 
18.4 
33.1 

129.5 
169.4 
234.0 

19.1 

1963  

.:  1,171.4 

61.5 

1964  

.:  1,415.9 

76.6 

EFTA  7/ 

1956-58  

.:   657.3 

78.1 
51.1 
33.6 

.9 
4.4 
9.8 

110.2 
151.0 
110.0 

135.2 
86.2 
50.5 

161.0 
171.1 
163.1 

3.9 
4.1 
4.0 

22.9 
34.2 
60.8 

5.3 

1959-61  

.:   674.3 

5.6 

1963  

.:   647.8 

14.8 

1964  

.:   719.6 

47.5 

11.0 

117.9 

65.6 

171.7 

8.3 

59.4 

14.0 

Western  Europe 

1956-58  

.:  1,873.0 

224.1 

3.9 

264.7 

434.3 

256.7 

122.8. 

109.6 

14.0 

1959-61  

.:  1,908.1 

193.3 
119.5 
119.1 

16.6 
24.0 
27.3 

384.4 
453.8 
493.4 

333.1 
184.7 
260.6 

276.7 
286.9 
293.3 

82.2 
51.9 
62.3 

164.1 
235.2 
306.4 

27.8 

1963  

. :  2,013.7 

94.6 

1964  

.  :  2,297.3 

106.4 

Note:  Data  do  not  include  the  value  of  commodities  placed  in  bonded  storage  in  Canada  for  tranship- 
ment. Such  shipments  in  I96U  to  West  European  countries  were  valued  at  almost  $100  million,  including 


about  $58  million  to  the  EEC  and  $30  million  to  EFTA. 
Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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to  Western  Europe,  by  country,  EEC  and  EFTA,  average  I956-58  and  I959-6I,  annual  I963  and  196k — Continued 


Fruits 

Vegetables 

and 

and 

prepara- 

repara- 

tions 

tions 

1/ 

Nuts 
and 
prepara- 
tions 


Animal 

fats  and 

oils 


Poultry 
meat 


Other 
meats  and 
products 


Hides 

and 
skins 


Dairy 

products 

1/ 


Other 
1/  4/ 


4.9 
4.2 
4.7 
5.1 


5/ 
5/ 
5/ 
5/ 


5/ 
5/ 
5/ 
5/ 


1.9 
2.3 
2.6 
2.0 


.3 

.4 
1.0 
1.2 


1.2 
3.1 
5.2 
5.4 


58.9 
49.0 
64.5 
61.0 


43.6 
47.4 
48.8 
49.2 


105.6 
101.8 
121.7 
118.1 


Million  dollars 


.3 

.5 

1.0 

.8 


5/ 

.1 

1.0 

.5 


5/ 

5/ 

1.4 

5/ 


5/ 
.1 
.3 
.3 


5/ 
.1 
.2 
.2 


9.1 
13.2 
33.1 
23,7 


10.4 
20.7 
38.7 
24.0 


20.1 
35.0 
77.2 
50.3 


.4 
.2 
.5 
.8 


5/ 
0 
0 

5/ 


0 

0 

5/ 

0 


.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 


5/ 
5/ 
5/ 
5/ 


5/ 
.2 
.3 
.3 


4.7 
3.8 
4.3 
5.8 


3.6 
1.8 
4.1 
3.3 


8.4 

5.9 

8.8 

11.6 


.2 

0 

.1 

.2 

0 

5/ 

.2 

5/ 

.1 

.3 

5/ 

.2 

.8 
.3 

5/ 
.3 

5/ 
5/ 

.3 

2.2 

5/ 

.7 

2.1 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

1.1 

0 
0 
0 

5/ 
5/ 
5/ 

1.0 

5/ 

1.5 

.2 

0 

5/ 

.1 
.1 

5/ 
5/ 

5/ 
0 

.2 

0 

5/ 

2.0 

0 

5/ 

.1 

.2 

5/ 

0 

1.1 

5/ 

5/ 

.7 

.1 

.1 

0 

5/ 

.1 

0 

5/ 

5/ 
.1 

5/ 
0 

.1 
5/ 

53.2 

2.3 

15.8 

49.1 

27.6 

16.2 

36.2 

27,9 

23.6 

45.1 

32.6 

♦  2,5 

27.6 

2.7 

3.4 

33.5 

7.8 

7.9 

42.9 

5.6 

9.2 

64,6 

4.4 

16.2 

84.1 

5.0 

27.2 

86.0 

35.8 

24.1 

87.0 

35.8 

33,1 

18.7 

39.1 

58.8 

.1 

.1 
.1 

.3 


.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 


.1 
5/ 
5/ 
.1 


5/ 
5/ 
5/ 
5/ 


5/ 
.1 
5/ 
.1 


19.4 
22.1 
16,4 
27,4 


5.3 
4.4 
4.6 
9.0 


25.1 
27,1 
21,9 
38.7 


0 
5/ 
5/ 
5/ 


2.6 
.9 
.8 
.3 


.7 
I.O 
2.3 
1.4 


5/ 
5/ 
5/ 
5/ 


.4 
.2 
.2 
5/ 


5/ 
5/ 
5/ 
5/ 


16.6 

8.0 

24.3 

54.8 


2.2 

4.0 

5.6 

15.3 


25.9 
16.1 
35,1 
72,2 


,6 

1,6 


8.8 
3.6 
2,0 
1,5 


2,4 

,5 

1.4 

1,0 


.8 
.9 
,9 

1.2 


2,6 
,5 
.5 
.4 


.1 

.6 

1,9 

1,4 


74.6 
51,4 
93,6 
77,6 


41,3 
39,0 
41.9 
36.1 


141.3 

97.9 

146.9 

121,0 


_1/  Includes  food  exported  for  relief  or  charity  by  individuals  and  private  agencies,  2/   Feedgrains : 
Barley,  corn,  oats,  and  grain  sorghums,  excluding  products.  3/   Excludes  essential  oils  which  are  in- 
cluded in  "other".   4/  Other  commodities:   Mainly  feeds  and  fodders,  field  and  garden  seeds,  coffee,  hops, 
essential  oils,  sugar  and  related  products,  and  live  animals,  5/   Less  than  $50,000.   6/  The  European 
Economic  Community  (Common  Market)  includes  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  France,  West  Germany, 
and  Italy.  7^/   The  European  Free  Trade  Association  includes  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Austria,  and  Portugal, 
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Table  5- --Western  Europe:  Agricultural  imports  by  country,  European 


SITC 
number 

European 

Economic 

Community 

Commodity  and  year 

Major 
head- 
ings 

Sub 
head- 

in^s 

Belgium- 
Luxem- 
bourg 

Nether- 
lands 

West 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Greece 

Total 

-  -  -  - 

-  -  -  - 

Million  dollars  -  - 





Live  animals 

1962 
1963 
I96I+ 

00 

^.9 
27.2 

H-3 
8.0 

33.1 

104.0 
88.2 
97.2 

36.1 
1+9.1 
72.1 

83.5 
176.9 
I5I+.8 

10.6 
6.1+ 
5.2 

251.0 
333.5 
389.6 

Meat  and  meat  preparations 

1962 
1963 
196I+ 

01 

22.7 
31+. 1+ 
1+9.5 

21.1+ 
2I+.5 
53.3 

277.8 
21+6.0 
288.7 

1+5.8 
128.8 
223.7 

96.2 
230.8 
280.0 

15.6 
26.8 
32.9 

1+79.5 
691.3 
928.1 

Dairy  prcjducts  and  eggs 

1962 

1963 
I96I+ 

02 

28.8 
35.0 
51.1 

I+.5 
15.0 
35.1+ 

256.0 
21+0.5 
213.5 

29.1+ 
36.2 
1+5.6 

106.1 
129.3 
100.2 

11.5 
12.7 
17.1+ 

1+36.3 
1+68.7 
1+63.2 

Fish  and  fish  preparations 

1962 
1963 
I96I+ 

03 

32.1+ 
35.2 
39.8 

II+.3 
18.1 

21.5 

69.6 
68.0 
79.3 

82.6 

98.8 

102.3 

71+.  5 
88.2 

85.3 

8.6 
10.1+ 
11.2 

282.0 
318.7 
339.1+ 

Cereals  and  cereal 
preparations 

1962 
1963 
I96I+ 

0l+ 

158.0 
158.1 
160.6 

250.7 
267.2 
21+9.1 

568.1 
388.9 
I+51+.I 

119.9 
118.2 
116,6 

232.1+ 
311.9 
325.6 

10.5 
17.5 
20.2 

1,339.6 
1,261.8 
1,326.2 

(Wheat  and  flour) 

1962 
1963 
I96I+ 

Ol+l, 

01+6 

27.5 
1+O.U 
1+1.1+ 

67.9 
53.8 
1+7.1 

228.3 
133.6 
126.1+ 

5I+.0 
59.5 
53.1 

36.1+ 
2I+.3 
1+7.2 

2.1 
3.7 
I+.9 

1+16.3 
315.3 
320.1 

(Rice) 

1962 
1963 
1961+ 

01+2 

6.6 
I+.5 
5.8 

10.0 

7.9 
10.2 

21.0 
19.3 
21.3 

12.5 
8.7 
9.6 

.1 
.2 
.5 

.U 
.8 
.7 

50.5 
1+1.1+ 
1+8.1 

(Feedgrains) 

1962 
1963 
196I+ 

01+3, 
0M+, 
01+5 

n?.8 
101.1+ 
100.3 

162.0 
I9I+.5 
179.1 

28I+.6 
199.7 
266.2 

1+2.1 
35.0 
38.2 

188.1 
277.1+ 
268.3 

6.2 
10.9 
12.5 

795.8 
818.9 
861+.6 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

1962 

1963 
1961+ 

05 

105.7 
110.9 
111+.2 

106.9 
113.0 
119.5 

912.8 
868.9 
91+6.7 

1+53.1+ 
1+92.7 
1+77.2 

66.1+ 
79.9 
67.1+ 

2,1+ 
5.9 
1+.6 

1,61+7.6 
1,671.3 
1,729.6 

Sugar,   sugar  preparations, 
and  honey 

1962 
1963 
1961+ 

06 

8.6 
18.8 
18.6 

16.0 
1+1.3 
56.0 

1+5.1 
89.7 
1+2.1+ 

77.9 
77.0 
90.8 

3.9 

92.2 

108.3 

8.1 
12.3 
16.3 

159.6 
331.3 
332.1+ 

Coffee,   tea,    cocoa, 
spices,   etc. 

1962 
1963 
196I+ 

07 

65.9 
68.1 
89.0 

115.2 
129.7 
156.5 

333.1 
325.2 
379.2 

195.2 
201.8 
21+8.1 

93.2 

99.9 

115.0 

8.1 

9.3 
11.8 

810.6 
83I+.O 
999.6 

Animal  feed 

1962 
1963 
196I+ 

08 

57.3 
53.9 
59.1 

99.7 

m.o 
115.6 

I6I+.3 
179.9 
207.5 

89.1 
91.9 
96.9 

27.5 
51+.  5 
62.6 

2.7 
3.7 
1+.7 

i+i+0.7 
1+9I+.9 
51+6.1+ 

(Oilseed  caXe  and  meal) 

1962 
1963 
196I+ 

081.3 

23.5 
22.0 
26.1 

1+1+.7 

1+7.7 
1+7.0 

101.5 
113.7 
126.6 

66.0 
71.5 
73.9 

3.7 

15.1 

7.3 

.5 

.8 

1.3 

21+0.0 
270.8 
282.2 

(Meatmeal  and  flshmeal) 

1962 
1963 
1961+ 

081.1+ 

8.0 
7.0 
9.6 

22.3 
22.7 
2I+.I 

l+l+.l 
39.7 
5I+.2 

11.1 
10.3 

IU.8 

9.5 
12.9 

15.7 

1.2 
1.1+ 
1.7 

96.3 

9I+.O 

120.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Economic  Conmiunlty,   and  total  Western  Europe,   1962,    I963,   and  I96I+ 


United 
Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Total 
Western 
Eiarope 

•  -  -  -  - 

•   -   -   -  Million  dollars 

I  -  -  -  - 



129.6 
11+1.3 
163.9 

.1 
.1 
.1 

1.2 
1.2 
1.1+ 

.8 
.7 
.9 

6.9 
8.8 

5.1+ 

6.3 

6.0 
10.6 

.5 
.3 

.7 

25.3 
32.2 
35.8 

2.1 
3.2 

3.1 

.1 

1+23.8 

527.3 
611.5 

876.2 

876.8 

1,033.0 

2.3 
3.9 
5.0 

15.5 
16.0 
25.8 

.7 
1.0 
1.2 

10.0 
10.1+ 

17.2 

5'+.7 
60.1 
81.1+ 

2.9 
5.3 

9.1 

.5 
.6 
.7 

31.7 
51.5 
18.1 

3.5 
1.2 
1.2 

l,i*77.5 
1,718.1 
2,120.3 

1+67.2 
523.2 
600.5 

.8 

1.2 

.8 

6.9 
6.7 
7.2 

2.1+ 
7.9 

10.6 
13.1^ 
n.i 

26.7 
31.2 
39.7 

.3 

.3 
.8 

.3 
.3 

.3 

8.6 
15.0 
13.0 

— 

960.2 
1,061+. 5 
1,11+4.5 

169.2 
11+0.2 
187.8 

3.^ 
i+.l 
1+.6 

28.3 
31.0 
36.3 

18.0 
18.3 
23.9 

9.7 
10.2 
11.5 

17.2 
17.9 
19.3 

7.5 

7.5 

10.2 

2.8 

2.5 

2.8 

5.6 
9.7 
9.6 

5.^ 
6.1 
6.1 

51+9.1 
566.2 

651.5 

682.0 
605.5 
613.7 

1+1.1 
1+0.0 
i^l.3 

32.1+ 
37.1+ 
35.8 

73.7 
1+0.8 
62.0 

1+9.9 
1+2.7 
51+. 3 

86.3 
80.7 
82.2 

23.5 
23.7 
28.0 

23.5 
26.3 
28.3 

92.9 
100.1+ 

132.5 

21+.I 
U1.1+ 
16.1+ 

2,1+69.1 
2,300.7 
2,1+20.7 

330.1 
322.2 

318.8 

21+.7 
21.0 
25.0 

8.9 
II+.7 
11.6 

l+.l 
1.7 
2.3 

6.1 

U.l 
3.9 

37.0 
28.0 
29.1 

19.3 
13.5 
20.5 

10.1 

17.1 

12.1+ 

66.7 

13.5 

5.7 

l'+.5 

28.6 

5.2 

936.2 

779.7 
754.6 

17.2 
16.3 
15.6 

1.0 
1.0 

r.o 

2.0 
1.7 
2.1 

1.1 
1.1 

1.0 

5.2 
5.3 

3-h 

5.3 
5.0 
1+.2 

.5 
3.5 

.8 

.1+ 
.1+ 
.1+ 

— 

2.2 
1.6 

2.1 

85.1+ 
77.3 
80.7 

32I+.8 
25I+.5 
259.7 

13.1^ 
15.7 
11.9 

II+.2 

12.1 

9.6 

66.0 
33.6 
51.2 

37.2 
3l.i^ 
1+2.7 

32.7 
35.h 
36.8 

3.1 
6.1 

6.0 

11.1 

6.7 

13.2 

25.3 

81+. 9 

123.7 

7.2 

10.8 

8.6 

1,330.8 
1,310.1 
1,1+28.0 

82U.9 
791.3 
791^.3 

1+6.2 
1+6.9 
1+7.1+ 

119.5 
121+.8 
126.5 

39.9 
1+0.6 
1+2.7 

61.5 
62.5 
61+. 5 

121.1 
126.0 
130.0 

2.7 
6.8 
U.2 

22.8 
25.1 
28.3 

12.8 
21.6 

16.1+ 

35. i+ 
37.2 
36.0 

2,93^^.1+ 
2,954.1 
3,019.9 

179.2 
1+85.6 
1+03.7 

17.5 
38.0 
27.8 

8.9 
21.5 
2I+.I 

1+.1+ 
9.1 
6.8 

8.6 
9.2 
3.0 

20.1+ 
31.7 
l+l+.l 

18.0 
16.9 
22.9 

1+.6 
7.2 
9.9 

3-9 
51.1 
61.3 

12.7 
22.7 
38.7 

438.0 

1,024.3 

974.7 

1+75.2 
1+79.5 
1+72.8 

30.5 
31.8 
38.2 

81.1 

81.8 

lOl+.l 

1+3.2 
1+6.6 
51+. 9 

23.3 
25.0 

29.9 

1+5.7 
1+8.2 

58.8 

6.3 
8.0 

8.9 

21.1+ 
21+.1+ 
19.7 

18.0 
25.1 
36.9 

3I+.1+ 
36.1+ 
51.5 

1,589.8 
1,640.8 
1,875.3 

190.1+ 
I7I+.9 
189.2 

13.3 
15.0 

11+.1+ 

30.3 
37.9 
l+l+.l 

61+. 0 
73.9 
89.1+ 

9.2 
11.5 
12.6 

11^.5 
22.3 
21.8 

1.6 
2.0 
2.6 

II+.9 
13.9 
ll+.l 

16.3 
31+. 9 
26.3 

6.8 
12.3 

6.1+ 

802.0 
893.5 
967.3 

113.9 

107.9 

97.5 

12.5 

ll+.O 

13.0 

20.8 

21+.8 
30.8 

57.6 
67.6 
80.5 

1+.5 
5.7 
6.3 

3.3 
6.8 

6.9 

.3 
.3 

.6 

5.9 
6.1+ 
6.0 

6.5 
19.5 
16.9 

3.1 
8.3 
2.8 

468.3 
532.1 
5J+3.5 

»^3.l 
1+1.6 
56.2 

2/ 
.2 

3.5 
l+.l 
5.9 

3-5 
3.1^ 
h.3 

^.3 
1+.7 

5.7 

i+.2 
1+.2 

5.7 

.3 

.1+ 

.7 

1.1 
1.3 

1.6 

9.0 
13.3 

6.8 

3.1 
1.5 

3.2 

168.4 
168.5 

210.6 

Continued — 
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Table  5. — Western  Europe:  Agricultural  imports  by  country,  European 


SITC 
number 

European 

Economic 

Community 

Commodity  and  year 

Major 
head- 
ings 

Sub 
head- 
ings 

Belgium 
Luxem- 
bourg 

: Nether- 
:   lands 

.     West 
.Germany 

France 

Italy   ; 

Greece 

;  Total 

-  -  -  - 

-  -  -  - 

Million  dollars  -  - 





Miscellaneous  food 
preparations 

1962 
1963 
I96I+ 

09 

11.1+ 
11+.1+ 
17.1 

10.5 
ll+.O 
16.0 

13.7 
12.7 
II+.7 

3.0 
3.0 
I+.5 

3.5 
6.9 
5-5 

.7 
.6 
.6 

1+2.9 
51.6 
38.k 

(TflTd) 

1962 

1963 
I96I+ 

091.3 

2.1 
2.6 
3.6 

7.1 

9.1 

10.0 

5.1+ 
I+.5 
l+.O 

2/ 
.1 

2/ 
.3 

— 

1I+.6 
16.6 
17.6 

(iter gar ine  and 
shortening) 

1962 
1963 
I96I+ 

091.1+ 

.5 

.6 

.8 

.1+ 

.8 
.9 

.3 
.5 

1.2 

.1+ 
.8 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.3 
.2 

2.7 
2.6 
2.6 

Beverages 

1962 
1963 
I96I+ 

11 

37.8 
W+.1+ 
1+9.2 

16.5 

19.7 
23.5 

90.1 

97.1+ 

100.0 

297.2 
202.2 
25I+.2 

11.5 
15.0 

13.1 

.k 
.6 
.6 

1+53.1+ 
379.3 

1+1+0.6 

(Nonalcoholic) 

1962 
1963 
I96I+ 

m 

2.7 
2.7 
3.1 

.7 

.9 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 
1.5 

.2 
.2 
.5 

.1 
.1 
.2 

2/ 

1+.9 
5.1 
6.1+ 

(Wine) 

1962 
1963 
1961+ 

112.1 

20.5 
23.8 
26.5 

10.3 
12.3 
15.0 

70.1+ 
75.2 
77.7 

273.6 
172.3 
???.8 

3.8 
5.7 

1+.6 

2/ 
.1 

378.7 
289.1+ 
3I+6.6 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

1962 
1963 
196J+ 

121 

21+.8 
28.8 
3I+.0 

3I+.6 
1+6.2 

55.7 

186.1+ 
165.2 

178.1 

31+. 7 
37.2 
36.5 

37.0 
36.1 
26.8 

2/ 

317.6 
313.1+ 
331.1 

Hides  and  skins 

1962 

1963 
1961+ 

21 

21*. 9 
2I+.5 
26.8 

26.2 

2k.k 
27.9 

139.0 
11+7.6 
157.0 

101+.8 
126.7 
129.8 

90.0 
96.7 
99.2 

I+.5 
5.1+ 

5.1 

389.3 
^+25. 3 
1+1+5.8 

Oil-seeds,    oil  nuts  and 
oil  kernels 

1962 
1963 
196I+ 

22 

1+1.0 
3I+.I+ 

1+6.0 

98.2 

96.5 

III+.3 

199.3 
205.2 
256.0 

155.2 
167.6 
162.9 

77.5 
98.1+ 
89.1 

1.7 
3.5 

2.8 

572.9 
605.6 
671.1 

(Soybeans) 

1962 
1963 
1961+ 

221.1+ 

11.7 
10.3 
15.1 

36.1 

32.3 
1+8.0 

107.0 
115.5 
150.7 

11+.6 
15.1+ 
21.5 

33.2 
3I+.6 
35.0 



202.8 
208.1 
270.3 

Natural  rubber 

1962 
1963 
1961+ 

231.1 

8.7 
9.2 
9.3 

12.2 
11.5 
11.1+ 

83.8 
85.0 
86.1+ 

72.0 
71.8 
66.8 

1+7.5 
50.3 
1+7.0 

1.9 
2.2 
1.7 

226.1 
230.0 
222.6 

Natural  fibers 

1962 
1963 
1962+ 

261- 
265 

282.8 
279.5 
329.8 

111.0 
128.5 
135.1+ 

1+22.9 
1+1+5.5 
1+67.6 

1+59.7 
1+96.1 
1+76.7 

1+1+1.3 
1+62.9 
1+66.3 

19.3 
23.9 
23.2 

1,737.0 
1,836.U 
1,899.0 

(Raw  cotton) 

1962 
1963 
196I+ 

263.1 

53.2 

1+9.7 

:     5I+.9 

1+5.7 
1+9.6 
53.8 

188.2 
181,1 
191+.  7 

167.1+ 
177.6 
175.3 

11+8.5 

11+6.1+ 
153.3 

.5 

1.1+ 
3.0 

603.6 
605.8 
635.0 

Crude  animal  and  vegetable 
materials,   n.e.s. 

1962 
1963 

196I+ 

29 

.     22.3 
:     21.1 
:     22.8 

25.2 
29.6 
32.3 

193.9 

189.7 
219.8 

69.6 
78.1 
85.7 

35.0 
39.^+ 
1+2.0 

2.0 
2.0 
1.8 

31+8.1 
359.9 
i+0l+.2+ 
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Economic  Community,  eind  total  Western  Evirope,  1962,  I963,  and  I96I+— Continued 


United 
Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Total 
Western 
Europe 

.      —      —      —      MilT-i  '^■n      f^t^l  1  r^-r^e 

53.9 
56.9 
89.9 

1.2 
1.1+ 
1.6 

5.7 
7.0 
8.1 

2.7 
3.0 
3.3 

■     —     —     —     rLLJ 

1.8 

1.3 
1.2 

2.7 
2.3 
2.8 

1.2 
1.2 

1.7 

2.2 
2.6 

3.h 

1.2 
1.6 
1.7 

1.5 
2.7 
3.1 

117.0 
131.6 
175.2 

M+.l 
1+6.1+ 
65.5 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

n.a. 
.3 
.5 

2/ 
.1 
.7 

n.a. 
.1 

.1 
.2 

.1 

n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 

58.8 

63.7 
81+. 1+ 

1.2 

1.7 
12.1+ 

2/ 
.1 

1.3 
1.3 
1.6 

2/ 

.3 
.3 

n.a. 
.1 
.1 

n.a. 
.1 
.1 

.8 

.8 
.8 

•3 

n.a. 
n.a. 

6.6 

7.0 

18.0 

126.9 
11^3.7 
161.7 

5.1 
5.6 

6.0 

21.5 
22.6 
25.9 

11.2 
12.2 
16.2 

7.7 
10.1 
7.2 

37.6 
i+3.1 
1+1+.1+ 

.5 
.1+ 
.6 

7.5 
8.7 
9.1 

2.2 
3.5 
5.1 

7.0 
5.5 
6.8 

680.5 
63I+.7 
723.6 

.3 
.1+ 
.k 

2/ 

.1 
.1 
.2 

.1 
.1 
.1 

2/ 
.1 
.1 

1.1+ 
1.7 
2.0 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

.1 

6.8 
7.5 
9.2 

69.2 
78.7 
88.1 

2.5 
2.3 

2.1+ 

10.9 
10.6 
12.1 

6.2 
6.1 
7.8 

6.2 
8.1 
5.2 

30.1+ 
3i^.3 
3i^.5 

.1 
.1 
.1 

2.1+ 
2.6 
3.1 

.2 
.2 
.3 

2.3 
2.2 
2.1+ 

509.0 
1+31+. 6 
502.6 

220.7 
273.1 
2I+7.I+ 

9.h 
9.0 
8.0 

15.9 
15.1 
25.9 

27.1 
27.5 
29.3 

10.6 
12.6 
11.8 

26.3 
28.6 
30.7 

5.9 
6.6 
6.5 

13.3 
12.0 
12.3 

23.1+ 
20.3 
2I+.5 

8.9 

10.5 

8.3 

679.1 
728.7 
735.8 

130.0 
l6i+.8 
160.1+ 

1+.2 
5.5 
5.6 

19.9 
21.1+ 
20.2 

3.8 
6.2 

18.9 

7.7 

8.8 
11.0 

5.7 
5.0 
5.5 

2.6 
3.8 
5.8 

1.8 
2.0 
2.1 

19.3 
21.1 
21.9 

5.6 
5.5 

7.2 

589.8 
669.1+ 
701+.1+ 

11+9.5 
11+6.7 
133.5 

15.7 
IU.7 
21.6 

7.9 
12.3 
12.2 

1+7.8 
51.3 
52.1 

3.7 
3.2 
2.2 

19.3 
17.3 
22.2 

10.0 

18.3 
16.5 

1.5 
2.3 
2.0 

13.2 

9.0 

18.2 

8.3 
10.0 
10.7 

81+9.8 
890.7 
962.3 

2I+.7 
29.5 
32.7 

7.6 

7.9 

13.3 

1.2 

36.8 
38.8 
39.3 

2/ 

.1 

i 

— 

6.1+ 

2.9 
5.8 
6.5 

276.3 
291.9 
368.6 

11+2.1 
116.2 
107.0 

3.0 
3.0 
2.5 

II+.I+ 
13.9 
13.6 

3.1 
3.2 
3.3 

6.1+ 
6.2 
6.1 

1+.6 
1+.8 
3.8 

2.3 
3.2 
2.7 

1.9 
1.9 
2.0 

21.2 

19.5 
19.0 

n.a. 
1+.1+ 

1+25.0 
1+06.3 
386.0 

61+6.5 
716.9 
732.5 

11.9 
ll+.l 
11+.6 

37.8 
37.1 
39.2 

21+.1+ 
26.3 
26.7 

1+8.1+ 
51+. 1+ 
56.8 

72.1+ 
79.1 
82.6 

60.9 
71.2 
79.1 

20.6 
21.3 
25.2 

79.6 
33.5 
1+5.6 

22.1 
23.7 
22.6 

2,761.6 
2,911^.0 
3,023.9 

11+6.2 
1I+7.I 
160.8 

3.0 
2.7 

2.6 

15.2 
12.6 
11.8 

6.1 
6.7 
5.8 

17.9 
16.2 
19.2 

29.8 
29.1+ 
3^.7 

1+2.7 

1+6.2 
1+9.6 

1+.1+ 
3.6 
1+.1+ 

1^9.3 

3.5 

11.9 

11.0 

11.0 

8.2 

929.1 
881+.8 
9I+1+.O 

121.1+ 
129.2 
132.0 

7.8 
8.1 
9A 

31.8 
38.8 

15.3 
17.1+ 
20.1+ 

1I+.6 
15.2 
15.9 

27.3 
28.5 
31.7 

3.0 
3.9 
3.9 

5.0 
3.6 

6.2 
9.6 
8.8 

8.1+ 
11.6 
13.9 

588.7 
621.1+ 
682.8 

n.a.  = Not  available,  n.e.s.  =  Not  elsewhere  specified. 
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Continued — 


Table  5. — Western  Europe:  Agricultural  imports  by  country,  European 


SITC 
number 

European  Economic  Community 

Commodity  and  year 

Major 
head- 
ings 

Sub 
head- 
ings 

^^i^-:  Nether- ;   West   :         :        :       : 
^'^^'    :      lands  :  Germany  :  France   .  Italy  .Greece  .  Total 
bourg  .       .        . 

4 

411.1 

Animal  and  vegetable      I962 

oils  and  fats          I963 

1964 

(Fish  and  marine  oils)  I962 
1963 
1964 

(Animal  and  vegetable   I962 
oils  and  fats  pro-    I963 
cessed)             1964 

Agricultural  fats  and   I962 

oils  3/             1963 

1964 

Total  agricultural  4/  I962 

1963 
1964 

Total  imports            I962 

1963 
1964 

24.1    42.9     130.0     98.5    108.3    3.0     406.6 
28.3     54.4     139-2     102.0    149.7    3.6     477. 2 

34.0  68.0     158.4     123.1     72.1    1.1     456.7 

2.7     9.8     17.2      6.5     2.4     .2     38.8 
3.9     12.6     19.6      5A     2.1     .2     43.8 
4.5     15.5     23.2      6.5     2.5   n.a.      52.2 

2.1     2.8      5.8      7.7     6.4     .3     25.0 
2.5     3-7      5.3      8.9     7.5     .3     28.2 
3.0     3.8      8.1     10.8     6.0     .4     32.1 

21.8  37.8    ,n?.6    85.5    99.5   2.9    360.2 

25.1  4o.0    119.3     88.2    140.5    3-3    424.4 

30.9  59.6    131.1    106.6    63.7     .1    392.6 

903.0   962,7  4,034.6  2,292.8  1,534.9  101.1  9,829.1 

937.4  1,166.9   3,829.2   2,426.1  2,099-1  134-0  10,514.7 
1,101.6  1,252.2   4,161.0   2,645-2  2,042.5  147-3  11,349-8 

4,577-4  5,347-5  12,279-5   7,514-8  6,097-8  701-3  36,518-3 
5,126.4  5,967-1  13,018.8   8,724.4  7,581.2  804.3  41,222.2 
5,952.2  7,057.3  14,613.4  10,066.7  7,238.7  885.1  45,713-4 
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Economic  Community,  and  total  Western  Europe,  I962,  I963,  and  1964 —Continued 


Total 

United 
1             Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Western 
Europe 

.    _    _    _    Ml'  H'^"    /1/-.nD-re 

!*       —       —       •• 

_**••■ 

—      —      —      »      - 

■      _     _     _      _ 

116.6 
123.1 
150.0 

12.3 
15.0 
20.3 

21.7 
21.8 
21.2 

8.U 

8.7 

12. U 

18.7 

18.6 
22.7 

16.3 
15.6 
16.8 

3.5 

6.1 
10.9 

I+.3 
1^.3 
5.8 

70.0 
82.1+ 
29.0 

2.6 
2.5 
2.7 

680.9 
775.3 
71+8.5 

2I+.O 
25.6 
33.1 

8.0 
11.3 
16.5 

7.6 
6.9 

2.7 
2.7 
5.5 

.2 
.2 
.2 

.5 

.5 
.6 

.7 
.2 
.2 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

.6 

81.7 

93.1+ 

n6.7 

5.5 

8.8 

11.2 

.7 

.9 

1.0 

2.8 
2.6 
3.3 

1.!^ 
1.9 
2.9 

^^.9 
3.3 
3.1 

2.9 
2.6 
3.2 

.6 
.7 

.6 
1.2 
1.3 

1.6 

1.5 
1.6 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

U6.7 
52.3 
61.1+ 

132.3 
136.8 
183.6 

3.6 
2.9 
2.8 

1I4..7 
12.9 
12.6 

U.l 

k.O 

13.8 

15. u 

19.8 

12.9 
12.9 
13.6 

3.1 

5.6 

10.9 

3.0 
3.1 

68.3 
80.8 
27.1+ 

1.7 
1.1+ 
1.1 

618.0 
700.3 
672.8 

5,U02.1 
5,808.1 
5,011.8 

211.1 
237.8 
2U3.3 

iv50.1 
1^86.1+ 
5M1.1+ 

360.1 
359.0 
J^27.2 

288.6 
303.8 
322.0 

571^.3 
616.1 
691.7 

1IA.5 
176.7 
203.0 

l6it.l 
180.2 
193.5 

1+09.0 
U8i+.l 
1+67.3 

172.5 
??1.7 
219.7 

18,005.5 
19,388.6 
20,673.7 

12,577.3 
13,'^96.2 
15,^^37.7 

1,651^.9 
1,821.7 
1,983.1 

3,111.7 
3,386.i^ 
3,850.1 

2,116.9 
2,113.1 
2,596.1 

1,551.8 
1,675.3 
1,862.8 

3,000.6 
3,231+. 7 
3,591.3 

585.1+ 
656.2 
776.3 

767.9 
857.8 
971.1 

1,569.5 
1,955.1 
2,2M+.0 

1,227.7 
1,208.1+ 
1,505.0 

61+, 682.1 
71,627.1 
80,530.9 

1/  Since  these  are  components  of  major  headings,  their  values  are  not  duplicated  in  totals. 

2/  Less  than  $50,000. 

^  Agricultural  fats  and  oils  is  the  sum  of  O9I.3  (lard),  09I.I+  (Margarine  and  shortening),  and  •+  (Oils 
and  fats)  minus  1+11.1  (Fish  and  marine  oils)  emd  I+3I  (Processed  oils  and  fats). 

kj   Total  agricultural  is  the  sum  of  all  major  headings  except  03  (Fish)  and  11  (Beverages)  plus 
111  (Nonalcoholic  beverages)  and  112.1  (Wlne),  minus  08l.l+  (Meatmeal  and  fishmeal)  and  1+11.1  (Fish  and 
marine  oils),  and  I+3I  (Processed  oils  and  fats). 

Compiled  from  O.E.C.D.  Statistical  Bulletin,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B  and  C,  I962,  I963  and  Series  B, 
I96I+  and  other  official  sources.  SITC  is  the  Standard  International  Trade  Classification,  Revised. 
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Table  6. — Western  Europe:  Agrlcultviral  exports  by  country,  European 


SITC 
number 

Europeein  1 

Economic 

Commxinity 

Commodity  and  year 

Major 
head- 
ings 

Sub 
head- 

Belgium- 
Luxem- 
bourg 

:Nether- 
:  lands 

West 
Germany 

',   France 

:  Italy  : 

Greece 

Total 

1962 

1963 
1964 

00 

7.7 
21.6 
15.5 

18.1 
27.1 
39.5 

12.4 
26.5 
34.1 

28.4 
39.4 
47.1 

.9 
1.3 
2.2 

.3 
.5 
.3 

67.8 
116.4 
138.7 

Meat  and  meat  preparations 

1962 
1963 
1961^ 

01 

20.4 
33.2 
28.5 

202.9 
263.3 
320.5 

15.4 
19.3 
21.2 

121.0 

99.7 

100.2 

14.5 
16.7 
18.5 

2/ 
.2 

2/ 

374.3 
432.4 
488.9 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 

1962 
1963 
1964 

02 

3^.5 
38.6 
37.0 

320.5 
330.6 
311.8 

15.5 
17.5 
24.2 

100.0 
127.2 
143.1 

31.0 
32.3 
35.6 

.4 

.4 

1.0 

501.9 
546.6 
552.7 

Fish  and  fish  preparations 

1962 
1963 
1961^ 

03 

7.1 
8.0 
8.4 

50.8 
48.7 
54.2 

18.4 
23.2 
25.8 

16.3 
15.4 
16.0 

2.2 
2.5 
2.5 

.5 

.7 
1.3 

95.3 

98.5 

108.2 

Cereals  and  cereal 
preparations 

1962 

1963 
I96i^ 

04 

37.4 
57.2 
62.7 

55.2 
63.6 
71.5 

64.9 
64.8 
94.2 

232.1 
356.7 
486.8 

49.4 
57.2 
50.5 

2/ 
.1 
.1 

439.2 
599.6 
765.8 

(Wheat  and  flour) 

1962 
1963 
1964 

041, 
046 

5.7 
13.1 
19.3 

1.5 
1.8 
9.2 

42.6 
37.6 
49.2 

136.2 
190.6 
225.3 

10.5 

14.6 

9.5 

::: 

196.4 
257.7 
312.5 

(Feedgrains) 

1962 
1963 
1961+ 

043, 
044, 
045 

3.8 

10.2 

5.1 

24.2 

31.1 
27.6 

9.7 
11.4 
13.2 

65.1 
135.6 
227.5 

2.2 
10.0 
19.2 

--- 

105. 0 

198.3 
292.6 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

1962 
1963 
196k 

05 

68.4 
76.0 
74.0 

267.5 
272.5 
281.1 

25.4 
28.9 
27.4 

126.4 
120.7 
117.7 

510.7 
471.3 
487.2 

63.3 

66.8 
74.0 

1,061.5 
1,036.3 
1,061.4 

Sugar,  sugar  preparations, 
and  honey 

1962 
1963 
1964 

06 

13.8 
17.5 
21.7 

18.6 
19.3 
19.3 

12.0 
6.6 

8.7 

9'+.  3 
153.5 
146.0 

5.0 
7.6 
3.8 

.3 

.4 
.4 

144.0 
204,9 
199.9 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
spices,  etc. 

1962 
1963 
1964 

07 

12.0 
13.6 
16.1 

83.4 
88.0 
98.4 

10.0 

11.6 
15.8 

14.1 
12.4 
12.5 

11.7 
13.1 
13.2 

2/ 
.1 
.2 

131.4 
138.8 
156.2 

Animal  feed 

1962 
1963 
1964 

08 

13.5 
11.3 
15.0 

41.3 
45.7 
60.1 

24.1 
33.»+ 
31+. 5 

23.2 

3»+.3 
49.6 

9.0 
8.2 

10.0 

2/ 
.2 
.1 

111.1 
133.1 
169.3 

(Oilseed  cake  and  meal) 

1962 
1963 
1964 

081.3 

7.6 

4.3 
4.9 

21.5 
21.1 

27.7 

18.9 
21.2 
21.8 

3.7 
6.6 
9.1 

6.6 
5.5 
6.3 

.2 

58.2 
58.9 
69.8 

(Meatmeal  and  fishmeal) 

1962 
1963 
1964 

081.4 

1.8 

.   1.5 
:   1.6 

1.6 
1.2 
1.5 

.5 
.7 
.9 

1.3 
2.3 
2.4 

.__ 

5.2 
5.7 
6.4 

Miscellaneous  food 
preparations 

1962 
1963 
1964 

09 

8.8 
.  12.7 
.  15.8 

47.2 
51.0 
61.5 

7.4 
8.5 
9.4 

18.0 
17.4 
20.8 

5.0 
3.7 
5.0 

2/ 

86.4 

93.3 

112.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Economic  Coimnxinity,  eind  total  Western  Europe,   I962,   I963,  and  I96U 


Total 

United 
Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Portvigal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Western 
Europe 

_     _     _    MiU'''^"     r^r^^^DT•o 

58.9 
90.6 

.1 

3.7 
2.8 

i^.9 

71.9 
79.7 
79. h 

28.9 
UO.l 
27.5 

3.9 
5.9 
t^.9 

.1 
.7 
.1+ 

123.5 

131^.5 
172.5 

1.9 
5.9 
7.5 

.2 

.2 
.1+ 

3l*9.U 

hJ+5.1 
526.8 

12.9 
21.2 

30.  U 

6.7 

7.3 
9.0 

22.3 

25.5 
26.8 

i+OU.6 
k66.k 
506.8 

2.3 

k.Q 

3.5 

1.2 
l.k 
l.lf 

.6 
.7 
.7 

89.7 
91^.7 
96.1 

1.2 
1.0 

1.8 

1.1 
1.3 

1.5 

917.0 
1,056.7 
1,166.9 

19.7 

2U.6 
2k. ^ 

9.6 
11.3 
13.7 

19.8 
20.5 
16. i+ 

211.1 
21i)-.l 
220.1 

15A 
18.1 
20.2 

1+3.6 
1+6.1+ 
1+8.5 

2.2 
3.0 
3.0 

22.7 
31.9 
36.0 

.3 
.1 
•  3 

2I+.I+ 
33.0 
1+8.2 

870.5 
949.6 
983.6 

19.8 
21.5 
22.9 

116.2 

117.7 
118.8 

9.2 

9.3 
8.0 

70.3 
71+. 1 
85. U 

.3 
.3 
.3 

.6 
.7 
.6 

1+1+.1+ 
I+I+.5 
1+6.5 

1+.6 
1+.8 
5.h 

26.2 
26.1 
35.2 

.2 
.1 

387.1 
397.5 
1+31.1+ 

6U.0 
63.6 
53.1 

3.1 
1.3 
1.3 

28.7 
28.U 
30.5 

23.8 
30.3 

23. u 

7.3 
1.2 
2.0 

5.1 
5.5 
6.1 

.9 
.7 
.8 

1+.8 
10.1+ 

3.6 

7.1 
6.0 
9.7 

7.2 
1+.6 
1.1+ 

591.1 
751.6 
897.7 

.9 

10.  U 

1.6 

2/ 

8.6 
12. U 
12.6 

.3 
5.6 
5A 

5.7 

.1 
.1 
.1 

'2/ 

1.7 
3.1 

.2 

1.2 

1^.9 
3.7 
1.2 

219.8 
293.0 
333.6 

22.1 

11.5 

6.0 

2.1 

1 

13.7 
9.8 

13.6 
13.2 
10.8 

.5 
.3 

.1+ 

^ 
1 

.1+ 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 

2.0 
.5 

159.5 
237.6 
319.8 

25.7 
25.3 
28.8 

1.3 

7.2 
9.3 

6.8 

16.7 
18.3 
16.9 

3.3 
2.5 

h.6 

6.2 
8.1 
7.0 

16.0 

18.1+ 
21.0 

8.2 

7.9 
7.8 

283.1+ 
21+2.8 
335.5 

.3 

.1 

1.3 

1,1+29.8 
1,369.4 
1,491.7 

56.0 
108.1+ 
i?r.9 

.3 
,k 
.1+ 

1.3 
1.8 
1.2 

5.6 
16.6 
26.6 

1.1 

.8 

1.0 

1.1+ 
1.6 
1.8 

2/ 
.1 
.1 

1+.8 
8.1+ 
6.1 

1.8 
3.5 
5.0 

.3 
.3 

.1+ 

?l6.7 
346.8 
364.4 

32.3 
33.8 
33.9 

.5 

2.6 
2.7 
3.1 

1.2 
1.6 
1.8 

.7 

.9 

1.0 

20.9 
22.2 
23.0 

.1+ 

.3 

.8 

17.1 
15.9 
19.1+ 

1+.1+ 
7.1^ 
6.3 

2/ 
.1 
.2 

211.4 
224.2 
246.2 

9.2 
11.1 
10.9 

9.9 

15.3 
27.k 

.6 

.8 
.3 

22.8 
2i+.2 
29.9 

1.1 

1.9 
2.5 

.7 
.2 

.1+ 

1.1 

3.0 
2.8 

3.3 
1+.2 
l+.O 

2.1+ 

1.2 

.8 

.3 

162.4 
195.0 
248.3 

3.5 
n.a. 
n.a. 

.1 
.2 

2/ 
.2 

10.7 
11.2 
II+.2 

.1 
.1 

.6 
.1 

1.8 
.9 

n.a. 
.3 
.3 

"i/ 

.2 

73.5 

73.1 
85.4 

.5 

n.a. 
n.a. 

9.2 

ll+.U 
26.8 

2/ 

.1 

9.0 
Q.k 

9.7 

2/ 

n.a. 

.6 
.6 
.8 

.1 

.1+ 
.1+ 



i/_ 

24.8 
29.6 

44.1 

2k.6 
25.5 
28.8 

3A 
3.5 
3.8 

2.1 
2.3 
2.9 

6.0 
6.3 
7.5 

.6 
1.0 

.7 

9.6 

12.1+ 
11.3 

.7 

.9 

1.2 

1.7 
2.1 
3.3 

.1 
.1 
.1 

i/_ 

135.3 
147.4 
172.1 

n.a.  =  Not  available. 
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Table  6. — Western  Europe:  Agricultural  exports  by  country,  European 


:   ST' 
:  numl 

^         ^ ^ 

jjer   :               European  Economic  Community 

Commodity  and  year 

; Major 
'head- 
lings 

:  Sub  : 
:head-:Belgi^- 

:ings  :  ^'^^- 
.  I?  .  bourg 

:  Nether-: 
;  lands  : 

West   : 
Germany  : 

France  | 

Italy  ; 

Greece 

'.     Total 

•-«»■■ 

..  —  *  » 

-  -  Mm  1  nn  Hrti  1  oTc 

Beverages 

1962 
1963 
1961^ 

':     11 

':           ':         8.4 
:     :   11.6 
:     :   14.2 

28.5 
27.9 
30.5 

33.2 
35.1 
37.8 

245.1 
267.9 
286.5 

55.8 
62.5 

67.0 

3.5 
4.1 
4.4 

374.5 
409.1 
440.4 

(Nonalcoholic) 

1962 
1963 
1964 

:  111  :     .6 
:     :     .9 
:     :    1.4 

3.0 
2.9 
2.9 

.7 

.8 
1.1 

9.0 
9.1 
9.5 

.7 

.8 
1.1 

2/ 

14.0 

1'^.5 
16.0 

(Wine) 

1962 

1963 
1964 

:n?.l:    2.0 
:    3.4 
:    3.8 

.3 
.4 

•3 

11.8 
13.0 
13.6 

137.3 
152.6 
166.4 

51.6 
58.1 
61.9 

2.9 
3.5 
3.7 

205.9 
231.0 
249.7 

Tobacco,  unmanxtfactured 

1962 
1963 
196U 

121 

:     :    2.3 

:     :    2.5 

:    2.6 

3.8 
4.4 
6.5 

1.5 
1.6 
2.0 

5.5 
4.9 
2.6 

21.1 

15.2 

9.9 

71.4 
118.1 
119.3 

105.6 
146.7 
142.9 

Hides  and  skins 

1962 
1963 
1964 

21 

:   11.1 
:   U.l 
:   12.0 

22.6 
21.7 
24.7 

26.3 
27.1 
27.6 

37.3 
37.5 
38.2 

16.4 
13.7 
16.4 

10.3 
11.0 
12.2 

123.9 
122.1 
131.1 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and 
oil  kernels 

1962 

1963 
1964 

22 

:    3.1 

:    4.3 
:    4.4 

5.6 

7.5 
7.8 

.8 
1.1 
1.2 

11.8 
13.0 
21.0 

.7 
.8 
.8 

.2 
.3 
.2 

22.2 
27.0 
35.4 

NatureJ.  rubber 

1962 

1963  ■ 

1964  : 

231.1 

:    1.1 
:    1.1 
:    1.0 

.2 
.3 
.2 

.6 
.3 
.6 

.2 
.4 
.2 

.1 
.1 



2.3 
2.2 
2.0 

Natural  fibers 

1962  : 

1963  : 

1964  : 

261- 
265 

:  141.5 
:  155.6 
:  147.3 

35.9 
43.3 
43.5 

40.5 
42.4 
44,8 

137.6 
161.1 
166.4 

15.1 
19.1 
19.3 

42.1 
32.9 
33.1 

412.6 
454.4 
454.4 

Crude  animal  and  vegetable  I962  : 
materials,  n.e.s.       I963  '■ 

1964  : 

29 

:   25.4 
:   25.4 
:   27.1 

146.2 
154.5 
181.7 

29.8 
34.9 
40.7 

36.1 

34.7 
39.1 

43.6 
40.5 
49.4 

5.0 
3.7 
5.0 

288.0 
293.7 
343.0 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils 
and  fats 

1962  : 

1963  : 

1964  : 

4  ': 

:'   13.7 
:   12.2 
:   13.4 

50.3 
46.4 
45.8 

36.5 
39.1 
45.0 

23.8 
24.2 
26.4 

10.8 
10.7 
14.8 

5.9 

3.5 

.5 

141.0 
136.1 
145.9 

Agricultural  oils  and 
fats  ^ 

1962  : 

1963  : 

1964  : 

:   14.6 
:   12.2 
:   14.0 

62.8 
60.2 
66.1 

21.8 
23.0 
26.7 

30.3 

29.7 
33.8 

10.8 
10.0 
14.0 

5.9 

3.5 

•  5 

146.0 
138.6 
155.1 

Total  agricultural  h/ 

1962  : 

1963  : 

1964  : 

:  412.9 
:  494.3 
:  486.7 

1,308.3 
1,427.2 
1,538.5 

319.2 
359.2 
371.5 

1,152.4 
1,393.5 
1,575.7 

797.1 
769.6 
782.6 

202.0 
241.8 
248.4 

4,191.7 
4,685.6 
5,003.4 

Total  exports 

1962  : 

1963  : 

1964  : 

^4, 344.4 
:4, 852.8 
:5, 617.9 

4,584.6 
4,961.8 
5,808.1 

13,263.6 
14,615.6 
16,215.0 

7,359.2 
8,079.6 
8,990.3 

4,698.0 
5,074.7 
5,962.4 

248.6 
290.1 
308.6 

34,498.5 
37,874.1 
42,902.3 

1/  Since  these  are  canponents  of  major  headings,  their  values  are  not  duplicated  in  totals.  2/  Less 
than  $50,000.   3/  Agricultural  fats  and  oils  include  lard,  margarine  and  shortening  and  all  other  oils 
and  fats  except  marine  and  processed.  4/  Total  agricultural  is  the  sum  of  all  major  headings  except 
03  (Fish)  and  11  (Beverages)  plus  111  (Nonalcoholic  beverages)  and  112.1  (Wine),  minus  08l.4  (Meatmeal 
and  fishmeal).  Marine  oil,  and  Processed  oils  and  fats,  n.e.s.  =  Not  elsewhere  specified. 
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Economic  Commvinity,  and  total  Western  Europe,  I962,  I963,  and  1964 — Continued 


United 
Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Finland 

Total 
Western 
Europe 

258.2 
271.9 
299.3 

.4 

.8 

1.1 

.4 
.5 
.5 

18.4 
21.0 
24.3 

-  -  -  Million  aoJ_Lars 

1.1  1.3 

1.2  1.7 
1.6              1.9 

2&.h 
32.1 
38.9 

20.3 
20.8 
21.3 

38.9 
44.3 

.1 
.1 
.2 

737.3 
798.1 
873.8 

4.8 
5.6 
7.2 

2/ 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.4 
.5 
.6 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.2 

.2 
.2 
.3 

.1 
.1 
.1 

2/ 
.1 
.1 

::: 

20.0 
21.3 
24.7 

1.1 
1.0 
1.1 

2/ 

.1 

.5 
.6 

.4 
.4 
.8 

.4 

.5 
.6 

27.5 
30.7 
37.3 

n.a. 
n.a. 

31.6 
36.5 
40.9 

p.. 

267.0 
300.6 
331.0 

2/ 

2/ 

.1 
2/ 

.2 
.6 
.3 

.3 
.1 

2/ 

.1 
2/ 

"2/ 

'2/ 

.1 

106.3 
147.5 
143.2 

13.9 
12.0 

li^.5 

23.3 
25.6 
27.2 

28.5 
32.1 

32.7 

28.9 
30.7 
44.6 

2.6 
2.6 

2.7 

8.4 
7.8 
7.7 

.5 
.4 
.4 

2.8 
3.6 
4.2 

6.2 
5.9 
8.9 

13.9 

14.6 
18.6 

253.1 
257.4 
292.6 

.2 
.2 
.5 

— 

2.1 
3.8 
5.9 

3.7 
5.9 
6.6 

.2 
.3 
.9 

2/ 

H 
% 

n.a. 

.2 
.5 

.4 

--- 

28.7 
37.7 
'+9.7 

n.a. 

_|/ 

1.2 
1.2 

2/ 

— 

_§/ 

% 

n.a. 
n.a. 

___ 

___ 

3.6 

1.4 

— 

— - 

— 

n.a. 



3.^ 

177.6 
218.3 
203.9 

1.5 
1.8 
1.8 

2.4 
3.6 
2.6 

2.5 
2.5 

2.7 

1.8 
2.1 
2.2 

7.1 
8.2 
7.2 

3.1 
2.5 
1.1 

15.3 
17.8 
13.6 

5-7 

13.1 

8.0 

.2 

629.7 
724.2 
697.5 

10.9 
10.9 

3.0 
3.3 

4.1 

4.0 
U.3 
h.3 

U3.5 
49.9 
53.9 

2.2 
2.4 
2.4 

4.1 
4.6 

2.9 
3.0 
3.5 

2.6 
2.1 
2.1 

9.0 
10.4 
11.4 

1.3 
1.5 
1.6 

371.5 
384.5 
441.8 

18.8 
22.4 
16.2 

29.9 
28.9 

35. i^ 

11.0 
11.2 
11.2 

19.0 
21.5 
22.1 

.4 
.6 
.6 

2.0 
2.3 
2.4 

12.5 
6.4 
7.3 

1.6 
1.8 
2.4 

44.9 
49.1 
57.3 

1.0 
2.0 
2.9 

282.1 
282.3 
303.7 

17.0 
13.7 

3.9 
3.5 
3.8 

7.9 
6.3 

17.8 
19.2 
19.9 

.3 

.8 

.5 

1.1 
2.4 
1.8 

11.0 

1^.9 
6.0 

1.9 
2.0 
2.6 

44.8 
48.7 
57.0 

•  3 
1.4 

1.9 

252.1 
248.1 
268.6 

512.2 

633.5 
612.4 

51^.3 
57.1 
90.3 

133.5 
145.8 
139.6 

847.0 

95I+.2 

1,031.7 

68.8 
79.9 
67.1 

114.0 
126.2 
120.1 

66.2 
68.5 
78.2 

297.8 
33*^.6 
369.3 

400.3 
383.2 
486.9 

49.4 
57.1 
72.3 

6,735.2 
7,525.7 
8,071.3 

10,610.3 
11,423.9       3 
11,911.5       3 

973.2 
.,073.6 
.,290.8 

2,920.3 
3,199.5 
3,669.0 

1,625.2 
1,864.1 
2,075.3 

1,263.5 
1,325.9 
1,446.2 

2,200.1 
2,401.7 
2,632.0 

369.8 
418.2 
515.7 

472.9 
535.6 
607.1 

736.0 
735.6 

1,104.1 
1,149.4 
1,291.3 

56,773.9 
62,000.9 
69,295.6 

Compiled  from  O.E.C.D.  Statistical  Bulletin,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  B  and  C,  I962,  I963,  and  Series  B, 
1964,  and  other  official  sources.  SITC  is  the  Standaixi  International  Trade  Classification,  Revised. 

Note:  Trade  data  for  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  include  re-exports. 
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